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LITERATURE. 
The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. 


Edited by E. J. With Portrait and 
Photographic Illustrations. In Two 
Volumes. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


A RrEcoRD of the misfortunes and the allevi- 
ations of a life as singularly painful as it was 
uniformly noble cannot fail to be welcomed 
by all who do not confine their interest to 
what is rose-coloured and agreeable. It is, 
to be sure, dispiriting to witness a wreck so 
complete of qualities so splendid, but those 
who can endure the stress of an ancient 
tragedy should not shrink from watching 
this no less tragic career. It is not agree- 
able to read of a wise and humane Titan 
paralysed and broken by the envy of the 
gods, but the long testimony of the ages has 
pronounced it healthful; and we doubt 
whether the history of modern literature 
possesses another parallel to the Prometheus 
so Close as the life of Sydney Dobell. Born 
into the world with the most shining gifts 
of mind and body, prepared alike to sway 
the hearts of men as a friend, as an orator, 
and as a poet, exquisitely pure and tender, 
heroically strong, this great heart and 
brain were sacrificed at the outset, broken 
on the threshold, by a mistaken system of 
education, and by successive accidents of 
health. One of the most remarkably 
sensitive children of the century was 
trained in infancy to a constant and pre- 
cocious self-analysis; one of the most 
perilously religious minds was dedicated 
in the cradle» to the apostleship of 


@ narrow sect; one of the most eager and- 


restless of spirits was encouraged, nay 
urged, to outspeed itself during those very 
years of early youth when repose and a 
judicious division of employment are abso- 
lutely necessary. The result was as dis- 
astrous as might have been expected. 
Fatigue developed into disease, the causes 
of disease were ignored, and the evil became 
chronic; an immense vitality struggled 
against all these disabilities, and dragged its 
possessor painfully on into a shattered 
middle age. With the documents before us 
which these volumes present, it is not pos- 
sible to refrain from the observation that an 
education more radically and obstinately 
wrong-headed than that inflicted on Sydney 
Dobell is scarcely to be conceived, and that 
to this are plainly and almost entirely due the 
ruin of his constitution and the comparative 
failure of his glorious poetic promise. But 
so much stronger is character than genius 
and health that the perverse training of his 





youth, which shattered his body and left bis 
work a fragment, had no power to dim the 
light of his personal nature. Bred up to 
look upon himself as something esoteric and 
holy, he had no sooner reached manhood 
than he became eminent for liberality of 
heart and spiritual modesty. Racked with 
pain and impatient of the constant check 
upon his ambition, he never allowed a petu- 
lant phrase to escape him, but, by a noble 
compromise with nature, found a physical 
solace in relieving the wants of others, and 
in using his own morbidly-acute sensibility 
to anticipate and prevent the misfortunes of 
his friends. His sympathy was at the com- 
mand of anyone worthy to appreciate it ; 
his blame, itself, was a thing more valuable 
than any vulgar laudation; nor was anyone 
less miserly in granting the golden largess 
of his praise. Solely as a man of letters, 
Sydney Dobell had not a few superiors 
among his contemporaries, if not in original 
genius, at least judged by the measure of 
work he was able to perform. Butasa man, 
no loftier or more nearly faultless personage 
has been presented to the world of letters. 
In his crystal purity of life he seems to have 
escaped all the soiling imperfections of our 
giddy and self-conscious age. 

Sydney Thompson Dobell was born on 
April 5, 1824, at Cranbrook, in Kent. His 
second name, which he never used in after 
life, connects him at onée with his evil 
genius, his maternal grandfather, Samuel 
Thompson. The latter was a very remark- 
able person in his generation, the founder of 
a curious sect, somewhat resembling that of 
the Plymouth Brethren, but more lax in 
dogma, and less scrupulously Biblical. The 
“¥Free-Thinking Christians,” as they called 
themselves, had a very zealous member in 
the father of the poet, from whom he seems 
to have inherited the nervous part of his 
temperament, and something of his devotion 
for letters. The sect was in a moribund 
condition at the birth of Sydney, and he 
was immediately set apart with the design of 
his beeoming its apostle and torch-bearer. 
Under the burden of this apostolic mission 
the child grew up, and the father carefully 
preserved in a diary the sayings and doings 
of the inspired prodigy. The extracts from 
this diary give us the spectacle of a thin 
plant hurrying into pale maturity under 
artificial heat and protected from the healthy 
airs of life by a glass. The development, 
however, was rapid and brilliant enough 
even for his father’s ambition; at three 
years old he is described as of “very 
astonishing understanding,” as “prefer- 
ring mental diversion to eating and drink- 
ing,” as “very inventive with tales,” 
and as possessing “literary powers ex- 
tensive and generalising, but too heedless 
to attend to particulars.” At ten years 
the poor child had attained the mental 
ripeness of eighteen; he was writing ex- 
ceedingly good, but elderly, gnomic verses, 
and he solemnly fell in love with the lady 
whom he afterwards married. At the age of 
fourteen his nervous excitement and his in- 
tellectual precocity reached a climax fatal to 
his subsequent happiness. We have a 
melancholy picture of the boy at this period, 
without a companion of his own ege, buried 
in study, harassed with business, and deeply 





engaged in composing a tragical drama on 
the history of Napoleon. Up to this time 
his physical powers, which were very con- 
siderable, had seemed unimpaired under the 
stress of a childhood even more arduous 
to the nerves than that of John Stuart Mill. 
But in the winter of 1838 they suddenly 
gave way, and plunged him in a long and 
miserable illness. This had no sooner passed 
away than the old drudgery was resumed ; 
with an unwilling boy the system might 
have proved harmless, but, unhappily, Sydney 
Dobell was only too willing to live on the 
capital of his constitution. He accepted the 
burden of apostleship to which he believed 
that he was born, and began to exercise his 
oratory in the Church, sometimes speaking 
for more than two hours. At sixteen he was 
a full-blown theological pedant, with a 
miraculous flux of words at his command. 
By this time he was engaged to be married 
to his fature wife, and almost the only in- 
discretion with which we have to charge the 
editors of this life is the printing of the sad 
religious jargon that passed for love-letters 
with the over-excited and inexperienced boy. 
This spurious zeal, though thoroughly sin- 
cere at the moment, is foreign to the true 
nature of Dobell, and throws no light on his 
character, while it tends to disgust the reader. 
Of the extraordinary relations between father 
and son we catch a curious glimpse in a re- 
port given by the latter of a conversation in 
1840. The boy’s drama, sent to a pub- 
lisher, has been rejected, and the father, to 
temper the disappointment to him, suddenly 
informs him that his betrothed is dead, and 
asks him what he will do. He merely points 
to the stream flowing below them ; and the 
father seems quite unconcerned at this threat 
of suicide, but congratulates them both that 
the “sad news” is really not quite so 
serious. About this time, in connexion 
with the rejected Napoleon, the poet Camp- 
bell, then a very old man, became interested 
in Sydney Dobell, and visited him in 1843, 
a few months before his own death. We 
soon find the boy enjoying the luxury of 
being ill for the sake of the rest it gives 
him; and, finally, in 1844, at the age of 
twenty, he closes this preposterous boyhood 
in marriage. But there was no honeymoon, 
no holiday : the young people settled down 
to their business-life in the Cotswold Hills 
on their wedding-day. The father records 
this impression of the bridegroom :— 
“He looks horribly thin and pale. His mind 
fidgets away his physical powers. ... He has 
formed a habit of night-meditation and prayer, to 
the loss of rest, in addition to much time spent 
that way in the day when he can get alone... . 
’Tis certainly a majestic mind; but I fear he is 
weakening it by extremes.” 
From this point, however, we trace a most 
happy reaction in the young poet’s mental 
health. His marriage, though not outwardly 
fortunate—for nothing seemed fortunate in 
the life of Sydney Dobell—was at least the 
best thing that could happen to him. His 
wife was in every respect, except health, 
fitted to gladden and direct his over-strained 
intelligence, and to be a helpmate for him. 
At first the young couple persisted in the 
practice of that social isolation from “ the 
world” which was one of the tenets of the 
sect; but the mellowing influence of the 
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wife soon opened the doors to that best 
society which ever afterwards proved to be 
the poet’s truest solace. Unhappily, before 
the system had had time to recuperate, a 
second illness prostrated it to the lowest 
point. In January 1847 Sydney Dobell 
suffered from an attack of rheumatic fever 
which very nearly proved fatal, and from 
the effects of which he never fully re- 
covered. 

} The next nine years represented the brief 
portion of his life which he was able to de- 
vote to literary work. They were certainly 
the brightest and happiest, and the record 
of their manifold events is the portion of the 
present biography which will be most at- 
tractive to the general reader. Most un- 
happily, no sooner had Dobell recovered 
from his fever than his wife, who had over- 
taxed her strength in nursing, fell ill in her 
turn, to be, it would appear, a chronic 
invalid for the remainder of their married 
life. They were, however, able to travel a 
little, to receive guests, and to enjoy the 
distinctions which his literary success 
brought upon them. For in 1850 he achieved 
a brilliant success with his first volume, The 
Roman, the inherent merits of which, no 
less than its appositeness ina political sense, 
attracted almost universal attention. It is 
needless to discuss the literary qualities of 
poems which have become a recognised part 
of English literature; but it may be said 
that the early training of the poet and his 
failing health have much to do with those 
technical imperfections that his greatest 
admirers must acknowledge to exist in his 
works, which seem, indeed, to be rather mines 
of rich poetic ore than the wrought art of 
poetry. He had so original and lofty an 
imagination, and so dignified a conception 
of the poet’s calling, that it seems abso- 
lately certain that with ordinary health he 
would have risen into that perfection which 
is attained only by the first men of a cen- 
tury. Among friendships which his literary 
success ensured him, one of the most inter- 
esting was that with Charlotte Bronté. In 
1854 he published Balder and settled in 
Edinburgh, where he commenced that inti- 
macy with Alexander Smith which was for 
a long time the one fact in his career known 
to the public. In conjunction with the 
young Glasgow poet he published ‘in 1855 
Sonnets on the War, and at this point the 
first volume of the biography closes. The 
following year saw the publication of his 
most popular volume, England in Time of 
War ; and with this book, issued in his 
thirty-second year, the literary career of 
Sydney Dobell practically closes. 

The remainder of his life, covering nearly 
twenty years of ceaseless pain and anxiety, 
is carefully described in the second volume. 
After vain efforts to regain a fair condition 
of health in Scotland and England, he was 
ordered to travel abroad. Accordingly the 
winter of 1862 was spent in Provence, that 
of 1863 in Spain, that of 1864 in Central 
Italy, and that of 1865 in the neighbourhood 
of Florence. He who had loved the South 
so long, and who had described it by the 
light of imagination so faithfully, was 
delighted to visit it at last, and to record in 
valuable and picturesque memoranda the 
spell it cast over his emotions. But, during 





the third of these journeys, he had the mis- 
fortune to meet with an accident that far 
more than counterbalanced the good effect 
of the mild air upon his system. At Puteoli 
he was trying to realise the scene that metthe 
eye of St. Paul as he landed, when, stepping 
some paces back, he fell eight or nine feet 
into an old Roman drain, bruising his neck 
and the upper part of his spine. He 
managed to attract attention by lifting his 
hat at the end of his sun-umbrella, was 
helped out, and seemed little the worse. 
Bat, in fact, there had been inflicted injuries 
which settled in a fatal direction the doubt- 
ful question of his recovery. From this 
time forward he was subject to attacks of an 
epileptiform nature; still, by the use of 
great care, his life might have been pre- 
served but for another of those disastrous 
accidents which seemed to follow Sydney 
Dobell like a fate, and which undid in a 
day the labour of years. In the spring of 
1869 a mare which he was exercising—for he 
was anadmirablerider—threw him and rolled 
upon him. He felt himself that his injuries 
were mortal, but it was not until August 22, 
1874, that his indomitable nature finally 
sank under these successive blows. The 
record of his end is fitly closed by a very 
beautiful sonnet, bearing the initials of his 
friend Prof. Nichol, which sums up in a 
happy style the chivalric qualities of this 
most unfortunate of great men. 

In closing these volumes it is impossible 
not to raise the question whether the time 
was ripe for their publication. Without 
precisely venturing to answer this in the 
negative, I cannot but express an individual 
opinion that the interest and even the intel- 
ligibility of the narrative has been en- 
dangered by this haste. Of the skill and 
tact of the principal biographer, E. J., there 
can be no question. Where she has clear 
ground to move over for an undivided couple 
of pages she always fascinates the reader. 
But she seems to have struggled against 
difficulties that are hardly comprehensible. 
She is checked at every point by some inci- 
dent or name which she feels, or has been 
forced to feel, it would be indiscreet to men- 
tion. In the correspondence this inability 
to speak out becomes simply provoking. 
The second volume reminds us of nothing 
so much as of those enigmatical satires of the 
last century, in which we read :— 


** Let courtly A—— with chaste B—— join, 
To foist a —— on C——’s noble line.” 


The reader smiles, perhaps, at this fiction ; 
but he will hardly smile at pages of such 
unintelligible correspondence as this :— 
“Some time ago B—— got me to write a 
sketch of Dr. Simpson for his ‘ Men of the Time.’ 
As I wished —— to have the money for it, and 
had commissions to do other portraits for 
B——, I sent my sketch to B—— through ——; 
who, in addition to giving it to B——, used it 
in a New York paper. There was no great harm 
in that, if B—— was ‘agreeable,’ but —— did 
more.” 

Occasionally we venture to be sure that 
aname might fairly be demanded; for in- 
stance, all the correspondence about the 
young poet who died in 1856 is to the credit 
of both parties; and the concealment of the 
name after more than twenty years seems, 
in the absence of evidence, purely fantastic. 
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In several cases we are able to guess more 
or less certainly at the persons addressed or 
described, and fail to detect the slightest 
reason for mystery. For instance, the cir- 
cumstantial description of the very last of 
Mr. Dobell’s correspondents, especially the 
naming of one of his works, shows that it 
was Mr. Arthur O’Shaughnessy to whom 
these kind letters were addressed. Why 
should this be as carefully as possible con- 
cealed from us? To the literary historian 
it is of special interest to note these cordial 
relations between distinguished men of dif- 
ferent generations. It is plain that if this 
Life of Sydney Dobell is to be of lasting 
interest, somebody should preserve a copy 
with the gaps filled in in MS. for the ad- 
vantage of posterity. Epmunp W. Gossz. 








A History of England from the Conclusion of 
the Great War in 1815. By Spencer 
Walpole. Vols. I. and II. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Spencer WaALpPpoLg, who is already favour- 
ably known as the author of a useful bio- 
graphy of his grandfather, the Premier 
Perceval, was amply justified in undertaking 
some work of greater pretensions; and the 
severest critic cannot deny that this first 
instalment of his new History of England is 
at least a refreshing sign of the times. As 
a well-considered piece of honest and labo- 
rious work, conceived and executed on a 
considerable scale, carefully kept up to a 
certain modest standard, and making no 
claim to be anything beyond, it deserves 
marked praise. That a work with these 
qualities can still be planned, and in part 
substantially executed, indicates that the 
ultimate triumph of the literary petits-maitres 
is by no means certain, Though Mr. Wal- 
pole can seldom be said to evince an inade- 
quate sense of the dignity of his subject, we 
have never met with a work so perfectly 
free from literary coxcombry, and so success- 
fully displaying the fruits of genuine labour 
without any conscious effort. That his work 
is clear and easy reading is not altogether 
due to the fact that the writer does not dig 
very deeply into the soil of his subject. Each 
step has been well pondered and carefully 
made, and the requirements of the general 
public have been steadily kept in view. And 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Walpole 
will not be without appreciative readers, . 
even among those who may be of opinion 
that he has flown at too high game, and 
that in a work dealing with so great a sub- 
ject on such a scale there can be no medium 
between a great success and a great failure. 

Those who are not inclined to think that 
Mr. Walpole, as an historian, is to be thus 
summarily disposed of will regret that the 
present work invites comparison with an- 
other book of such well-established reputa- 
tion as Miss Martineau’s History of the Peace. 
It is true that there is ample room in the 
world for both. Mr. Walpole’s work is 
somewhat larger, period for period, than 
that of Miss Martineau. It is constructed, 


as the author announces in his Preface, on 
a more historical and less annalistic plan. 
The incidents, for example, of the period 
with which these two volumes deal, reaching 
from Waterloo to the Reform Act of 1832, 
are grouped under the more important heads, 
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and each group is carried on separately for 
a period of years. The story of the Queen’s 
' trial, of the Irish and Reform agitation, and 
of the foreign policy after Castlereagh, are 
thus isolated, and with advantage, from the 
main narrative of domestic incident. This 
is so much distinct gain, both to the reader 
and to the appearance of the work. It can- 
not be said that the total impression of the 
book is so clear and characteristic, and so true 
to the political colour of events, as that left 
by the lady historian. But if less vivid, it is 
certainly broader and more even. In a sense 
it may be pronounced to be more historical ; 
and Mr. Walpole has done far more 
than any predecessor to expose fully 
the economical basis on which the 
history of the period rests. This is the 
writer’s strong point. Mr. Walpole is 
highly successful in dealing with the growth 
of commercial and manufacturing interests, 
with Annual Budgets, and with the merits 
of Vansittart, Robinson, and Huskisson; 
and in this respect his work may be referred 
to with full confidence. If he proves equally 
successful in the succeeding period, his work 
will be of real service to the student of 
British finance. The political bias of Mr. 
Walpole, it is hardly necessary to add, is 
Liberal, though his Liberalism has something 
of a Whiggish cast. We cannot, however, 
promise the reader of the present work any 
satisfactory accountof the origines of modern 
Liberalism, any clear indication of the lines 
on which it has developed, or any account of 
its connexion with similar elements in other 
countries. Mr. Walpole has not erred on 
the side of temerity in generalising. He 
has a provoking way of stopping short just 
where a legitimate deduction might have 
tempted him on. Without appearing to 
exalt unduly the dynamical or evolutional 
school of historical thinkers, we may fairly 
say that all writers of history are expected 
to show a certain sense of cause and effect, 
and that most historians of repute display 
such a sense more fully than Mr. Walpole. 
In one respect we prefer Miss Martineau 
to Mr. Walpole. Keen and precise in her 
feminine intuition of the main traits of any 
public character, she never loaded her pages 
with unnecessary detail. About half of the 
description with which Mr. Walpole intro- 
duces the figures of his drama might usually 
be struck out. Mr. Walpole’s decided 
facility as a writer often tempts him where 
he should have refrained. It is not every 
account regularly kept for years in Hansard 
and the Annual Register which is worth 
posting into the double-entry ledger of 
History. History knows nothing of many 
of the official nonentities whom Mr. Walpole 
describes ; and he sometimes mars the general 
effect of his work by over-labouring its best 
features. Eldon’s or Joseph Hume’s in- 
fluence on the fortunes of England scarcely 
depended on the very well-known incidents 
of their early careers: and we might surely 
have been spared Sir Vicary Gibbs and 
Brother Bragge altogether. The very men- 
tion of their names has in our time a savour 
as it were of obsolete comedy. Again, Miss 
Martineau, with feminine courage and 
ardour, plunges at once into the stream 
of history. Mr. Walpole waits until he 
has executed a preliminary prelude of 





about four hundred pages, in which he takes 
stock, as it were, of the British Empire, 
somewhat in the manner of the exordium 
of Macaulay. The conception cannot be 
described as happy. It is not that these 
pages are not in themselves instructive, 
amusing and interesting. They do, in fact, 
contain an excellent account of the growth 
of British trade and manufacturing indus- 
tries, though the precise effect of the stimu- 
lus communicated to them by the great war 
is not so clearly shown as it might have been. 
But the connexion between this exordium 
and the body of the work is not sufficiently 
obvious, and it might with great advantage 
be in another edition considerably abridged. 
We are bound to say, moreover, that, in 
spite of one or two very fair pieces of 
criticism, such as that on Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Walpole’s account of the literary ele- 
ment and its effect on the period should 
either be omitted or thoroughly reconsidered. 
It may be said, on the other hand, that Mr. 
Walpole has here had no complete and accu- 
rate authority, no faithful Hansard or trusty 
Porter to guide his footsteps. No period of 
literature is more obscure to the student of 
the present day than that between the death 
of Burke and the death of Coleridge. But 
we can hardly conceive of any serious account 
of that period which could be less acceptable 
as a whole than the account of Mr. Walpole. 

Mr. Walpole’s plan has perhaps led him 
to reserve for future volumes a branch of 
British history of surpassing interest to the 
modern reader. We have in these volumes 
scarcely a hint of the story of Indian 
and Colonial affairs during the period 
which they cover. The writer’s prefatory 
hint, above mentioned, no doubt indicates 
that these topics are reserved for their 
proper place, and that we may expect in 
due time an account, among other matters, 
of the Pindarree and Mahratta War ; of the 
growth of Australia; of the settlement of 
colonial affairs with the Dutch in the East ; 
of the foundation of Singapore, and of the 
Eastern Province at the Cape; of the long- 
fought battle of the West India planters ; 
and of the progress of political affairs in the 
Canadas. These are matters of more real 
importance than the literary merits of Miss 
Burney and Miss Austen, than the bio- 
graphies of obscure officials of the Treasury, 
than a good deal of mere gossip about cur- 
rent scandal and jobbery, and much other- 
wise harmless rubbish which encumbers 
Mr. Walpole’s pages. We are’ bound to 
add one other observation on the general 
conception of his work. Unless he wishes 
to go to the limbo whither Bisset, and Bel- 
sham, and Adolphus, and many another 
laborious worthy, have gone, he must look 
at his subject from the outside as well as 
the inside. [ll-natured persons might say 
that in the search for authorities whereon 
to base his history Mr. Walpole has scarcely 
looked beyond the morning-room of his 
club. The present volumes certainly afford 
no evidence that the writer has studied a 
single foreign authority on English history, 
or on the relation of English history to the 
general history of Europe, or even on con- 
temporary foreign history. If Mr. Walpole 
does not aspire to place his History in the 
highest of ranks, he should at least strive to 





give his English reader the same advan- 
tages which the German reader “enjoys. 
Nor must he shrink from the labour of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of every- 
thing that he chooses to bring within 
the compass of his allusions. Allusions 
may fairly touch a good deal which is 
but remotely related to the matter actually 
in hand; but many readers will say that 
Mr. Walpole should not have described the 
battle of Assaye as an easy victory over “a 
horde of Indians.” What will Scindia say 
when he reads Mr. Walpole’s work, as he 
probably will ? E. J. Payne. 








Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Reli- 
gion, as illustrated by the Religions of India. 
By F. Max Miiller. (Longmans & Co., 
and Williams & Norgate.) 


Ir was a memorable morning in April 1878 
when Prof. Max Miiller stood up in the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey to 
deliver the first of his lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion. The place, the 
lecturer, and the occasion were all alike re- 
markable. Under the shadow of one of the 
noblest buildings ever raised by mediaeval 
Christianity an Oxford lay professor came 
forward to deal with the deepest problems 
of historical religion in the “dry light ” of 
modern science and in the name of a trust 
which, as Mr. Murch has explained in a 
Preface to the present volume, was intended 
by its founder, Mr. Hibbert, to promote “ the 
unfettered exercise of private judgment in 
matters of religion.” Times change and 
the generations of men with them, and the 
crowded audiences which attended Prof. 
Max Miiller’s lectures showed plainly that 
the days are passed when a scientific treat- 
ment of religion could be regarded as either 
irreverent or heterodox. 

In fact, the old deductive science of 
theology—the queen of sciences, as it was 
once proudly called—has nothing either to 
fear or to gain from the modern inductive 
science of religion. The two belong to 
wholly different spheres of thought and 
study, follow different methods, start from 
different premisses. It is not the fault of 
the science of religion if its student has 
sometimes discarded the dogmatic creed he 
learnt in childhood ; it is not revelation, but 
the outward form and historical growth of 
religion with which he has to do. As Prof. 
Max Miller remarks :-— 

“ Let theologians, be they Brihmanas or Sramanas, 
Mobeds or Mollahs, Rabbis or Doctors of Divinity, 
try to determine whether any given religion be 
perfect or imperfect, true or false; what we want 
to know is, how religion is possible; how human 
beings, such as we are, came to have any religion 
at all; what religion is, and how it came to be 
what it is.” 

The time is ripe for such an enquiry. Mate- 
rials have been accumulating from all sides. 
The science of language has swept away the 
barren theories on the early history of the 
human mind that formerly contended with 
each other for supremacy, and ethnology, 
prehistoric archaeology and comparative 
law have completed the work. The monu- 
ments of Egypt and Assyria have been re- 


covered and interpreted, the Hebrew records | 


have been subjected to a searching criticism, 
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and last, but not least, the, sacred , books 
of Persia and. India have been ‘made 
to disclose their half-forgotten tale. It 
is withthe hymns of the Hindu Rig-Veda, 
the oldest memorial of our Aryan race, 
and with the lessons we may learn from 
them, that this first course of Hibbert 
Lectures is mainly concerned. 

The lectures: are seven in number. The 
first discusses and defines the perception of 
the infinite : that perception, in short, which 
lies at the basis of all forms of faith. The 
second criticises with incisive learning the 
current assumption of the primitive preva- 
lence of Fetishism, and comes to the con- 
clusion that it “is not a primary form of 
religion.” In the third, Prof. Max Miiller 
gives a clear and interesting sketch of the 
ancient literature of India, so far as it 
supplies materials for the study of the Origin 
of Religion ; and in the fourth he points to 
the distinction that exists between the wor- 
ship of tangible, of semi-tangible, and of in- 
tangible objects, and to the consequences we 
may draw therefrom. The fifth lecture refers 
to the light thrown by the Rig-Veda on the 
earliest conceptions of infinity and law; the 
sixth treats of Henotheism, Polytheism, 
Monotheism and Atheism; and the seventh 
and last shows how the old Vedic faith 
slowly collapsed under the influence of the 
new philosophy it had itself evoked, or 
entered upon new phases of life and develop- 
ment, In conclusion, the lecturer is careful 
to guard against being imagined to press the 
evidence of the Hindu hymns further than it 
will legitimately carry us; the Veda can do 
no more than illustrate the origin and 
growth of religion ; it does not follow that 
that origin and growth were the same among 
all the manifold races of mankind. 

Among the mass of facts and suggestions 
which Prof. Max Miller has woven together 
with the deft skill and charm of which he 
is SO great a master, it is difficult to select 
any points for special notice in the limited 
space at my disposal. There are two or 
three, however, which cannot well be passed 
over. The distinction drawn between tan- 
gible, semi-tangible and intangible objects 
and the religious emotions they excited in 
the mind of early man is striking and sug- 
gestive. A time came when the primitive 
savage was no longer contented with those 
tangible objects, like stones or shells, which 
ministered to his daily needs and adorn- 
ment and could be felt, as it were, all 
round ; his sphere of knowledge, or rather 
of enquiry, began to extend, and his wonder- 
ing gaze was fixed on the mountain where 
the cloud seemed to rest and the dawn to 
rise, or on the river which rolled on he 
knew not whither, ever moving, ever mys- 
terious. But the mind of man could not 
rest there. The mountain and the river 
could still be touched and felt, and the awe 
they excited came to be transferred to 
objects which lay out of reach, though not 
of sight, such as the sun, the sky, the moon 
or the dawn. Here at last religion ceased 
to be materialistic, and it was possible to 
rise to that higher conception which we 
term deity. But it is important to re- 
member how slow and gradual must have 
been the steps whereby the primitive savage, 
without the aid of a revealed religion, 





climbed towards the purer faith and more 
perfect knowledge of the Divine that, we 
find in the Rig-Veda. Religious concep- 
tions must be conditioned by the intelligence 
and knowledge of those who hold them; and 
where the intelligence and knowledge are 
low and small, the religious conceptions will 
be low and small also. The theory started 
by De Brosses, however, which sees in 
Fetishism the first form assumed by religion 
all over the world, has been successfully 
disproved by Prof. Max Miiller in the 
volume before us. No religion consists of 
Fetishism only ; while it is abundantly 
shown that even the savages of Africa, to 
whose beliefs and practices the theory was 
originally due, are not without higher and 
nobler religious intuitions. To the Negro, 
as to the Portuguese or the Spaniard, the 
image is but an embodiment of the divinity 
which he feels to be about him. Unless he 
already had a perception of the infinite, un- 
less he had already realised the existence of 
a supernatural power above and around, he 
would never ascribe mysterious virtues to a 
piece of rag or a fragment of bone. What- 
ever else it may be, Fetishism is certainly 
not the germ out of which the religions of 
the world have grown. 

But even to touch upon the many subjects 
which are brought before our notice in 
these Lectures would require a pamphlet 
and nota review. The book possesses all 
the charm we are accustomed to look for 
from its author—clearness and_brilliancy, 
sobriety and learning, wealth of illustration, 
and persuasive eloquence. As one of those 
who signed the memorial which led to the 
foundation of the Hibbert Lectures, I cannot 
but be highly gratified by the wise choice of 
the trustees in the appointment of their first 
lecturer, as well as at the brilliant success 
which has accompanied it. The next course 
of lectures will be given by Mr. Le Page 
Renonf on the religion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, to be followed, we may hope, by 
similar courses on the religious beliefs and 
systems of the other civilised and uncivilised 
nations of the world. The lectures will 
have done their work, if they do no more 
than inspire us all with the large-hearted 
charity that breathes through Prof. Max 
Miiller’s pages, and make us feel that 
whether among the oldest peoples of whom 
we have record or the most degraded savages 
of to-day we may yet find fragments, how- 
ever shattered and broken, of that ‘‘ Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” A. H. Saycz. 








The Life of Yalkoob Beg, Ameer of Kashgar. 
By Demetrius Charles Boulger, M.R.A.S. 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 


Tue author of this book has, he tells us, a 
twofold object in writing: he desires to 
trace the career of the remarkable man who 
lately carved out a kingdom for himself in 
“Chinese Turkestan ;” he also specially 
wishes “to bring before the English reader 
the great merits of China as a governing 
Power.” The story of the invasion and 
conquest of Kashgar by Yakub Beg has 
already appeared in scattered notices ; but 
it deserves a more permanent record as a 
curious chapter of contemporary history, 





now rounded off by the death of the hero 
and the collapse of :his.. power. If Mr. 
Boulger’s theories occasionally bear the im- 
press of being rather the statements of 
others, transferred bodily to his pages, than 
opinions which he has assimilated and 
worked out for himself, he has at all events 
collated and arranged his facts with con- 
siderable care and skill. 

It must be allowed that the materials for 
a biography of Yakub Beg are scanty. Of 
his early days any personal records are 
naturally wanting ; and after his attainment 
of power he usually lived in a surrounding 
of mystery and seclusion which, whether 
due to policy, fear, or affectation, admitted 
little light on his views or real character. 
Our author endeavours, indeed, naively and 
somewhat despairingly to combat this 
difficulty. More than once he expresses 
himself to the effect that ‘‘ We are ignorant 
as to the causes which led to such an event 
—or the feelings excited by it—but we may 
assume them to have been as follows.” lt 
is, at all events, candid, if not quite artistic, 
thus to reveal the mental processes employed 
in the construction of historical narrative ; 
mais enfin voila comment on écrit Vhis- 
toire! There is surely an apparent incon- 
sistency in first describing Mr. Forsyth’s 
mission to Kashgar as ‘‘the most ably con- 
ducted and practically useful embassy that 
ever set out from India,” and then proceed- 
ing to demonstrate that a real alliance was, 
owing to the distance and the character of 
the intervening country, practically impos- 
sible; that the benefits from the treaty were 
trivial; and the embassy a mistake, as 
offending the Chinese. This seems like a 
reflection, not, certainly, on the conduct, but 
on the utility of the mission, which had, 
however, at least one valuable result in the 
knowledge acquired of the country and the 
people. 

Yakub Beg, afterwards successively Atalik 
Ghazi and Amir, was born in 1820 of a good 
but not distinguished family in Khokand, 
and first became famous in 1853 by a gallant 
defence against the Russians of the frontier 
fort of Ak Masjid. In 1865 he was chosen to 
accompany and assist Buzurg Khan, the heir 
of the ancient dynasty of the Khojas, in an 
attempt to recover his hereditary dominions 
of Kashgar from the Chinese. The affection 
of the Kashgaris for the memory of this 
dynasty, strengthened no doubt by its asso- 
ciation in their minds with the idea of 
religious independence, was still, after the 
lapse of a century, so powerful that the in- 
vaders, starting with a force only sixty- 
eight strong, were able within two years to 
expel the Chinese and establish a Govern- 
ment. This could not have happened but 
for the previous overthrow of the Chinese 
power in the cities to the eastward by the 
Dungani or Chinese Mohammedans, whose 
action, however, was, as Mr. Boulger ex- 
plains, a source of weakness as well as of 
strength to the government of Yakub. 
Their sympathy with the Western invaders 
was from the first very imperfect. Their 


faith, owing to isolation from the main body 
of Islam, and long contact with unbelievers, 
was far from orthodox, and Yakub had pro- 
claimed himself a religious reformer. 
persistent hostility, 
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severity towards ‘the Dangani were, Mr. 
Boulger considers, a grave political mistake. 
From their position they had the — 
reason to dread the vengeance of the Chinese 
Government; an alliance with them against 
the common enemy was, therefore, an ob- 
vious policy. But no sach mutual confi- 
dence was established, and even when the 
avengers were at hand the two parties were 
incapable of uniting, and were accordingly 
crushed in detail. 

Mr. Boulger gives much praise to the 
ability with which the Amir met the advances 
of Russia. Well acquainted with her power 
and with her tactics, he contrived, while 
skilfully avoiding or removing all ground 
for complaint, to repel intimacy, and appar- 
ently to keep her in the dark as to his re- 
sources. To this ignorance, indeed, Mr. 
Boulger attributes the hesitation shown by 
the Russians in their dealings with the 
Amir. -On the other hand, their presence 
along his northern frontier was always a 
source of possible danger to him, and may 
explain his inaction during theirlast war with 
Khokand, which ended in their annexation 
of that Khanate. Mr. Boulger severely con- 
demns this inaction ; but in the actual con- 
dition of Khokand there was no authority 
with whom the Amir could well have 
organised an alliance beforehand, and any 
such move would have brought down a 
direct attack on himself, for the force 
assembled under General Skobeleff was in- 
tended primarily to act against Kashgar, 
had not the disturbed condition of Khokand 
afforded a pretext for interference there. 
The storm which this interference called 
down on the Russians was more sudden and 
severe than they had anticipated, and it is 
possible that, as Mr. Boulger believes, the 
timely accession of Kashgar might have 
turned the scale against them; but the 
rising against the Russians, though general, 
was unpremeditated, and when the move- 
ment had taken that form it was probably 
too late for the Amir to interfere with effect, 
for the struggle, though severe, was short. 

The author, after alluding to the revival 
of the Chinese power as shown in the sup- 
pression of the Tae Ping and the Panthay 
movements, describes with some of the 
enthusiasm of sympathy the westward 
advance, steady and resistless, of the great 
army, disciplined and armed on the latest 
European model, halting at times to sow 
and reap the corn needed for its future sup- 
plies, and encountering with equal skill and 
determination the vast distances and other 
difficulties of the march, and the resistance 
of theenemy. The latter task was probably, 
from causes already explained, the easiest 
part of their work. 

Mr. Boniger has a high opinion of the 
administrative skill of the Chinese, and its 
advantages to the people under their sway. 
Their administration of Kashgar was cer- 
tainly, to all appearance, a remarkable in- 
stance of liberal treatment of an alien race 
and creed. It did not, however, overcome 
the difficulty of making a Mohammedan 
people attached and loyal under infidel rule ; 
and, with every allowance for their difficul- 
ties as pleaded by Mr. Boulger, more cohe- 
sion, and a less absolute collapse, might have 
been expected from a government which had 





lasted: 100 
worked wel 

Mr. Boulger draws, as others! have done, 
an unfavourable picture of the condition of 
the country under the Amir as compared 
with its condition under Chinese rule ; but 
owing to their exclusive system our actual 
knowledge about the latter is limited. No 
doubt life had a good deal more movement, 
variety, and colour in it ; commerce was more 
active, and morality easier ;.to a people ac- 
customed to this system the strictness of the 
Mohammedan reformer was. highly irksome 
and monotonous, and depressing to trade ; 
on the other hand, his rule had, even during 
its short existence, enforced among the sur- 
rounding nomads a degree of order never 
before known, while the good effects of his 
administration never had time to develop 
themselves. Although the story of the Amir 
is rich in many of the accepted elements of 
romance, our author has not been thereby 
tempted to make a hero of his subject. He 
does not, in fact, seem quite decided what 
degree of merit to assign to him. Among 
Central Asian potentates he gives him a very 
high place; but then, he is careful to add, 
the absolute merit implied in such compari- 
son is small. He admits that he had many 
great qualities, but he hardly makes due 
allowance for the great disadvantages under 
which these were displayed, and he lays 
especial stress on the inferiority of his admi- 
nistration to that of the Chinese ; he insists, 
too, on the ephemeral character of his, and 
of all similar, achievements by the side of 
the great secular empire on whose substance 
they are nourished, and by which they are 
soon again absorbed. One of his chief ob- 
jects, perhaps, in writing is to call atten- 
tion to the rapidly increasing strength 
and returning vitality of China, and the 
importance—assuming, as he does, the 
active antagonism of Russia towards 
ourselves for some time to come—of a frank 
understanding and alliance with our other 
great Eastern neighbour. He admits that 
her severity when opposed is terrible, but 
points out that in this last campaign she 
seems to have spared women and children, 
and to have treated non-combatants with 
politic generosity. But armed men were 
massacred wholesale, a practice which our 
author perhaps dismisses somewhat too 
lightly as “a national custom ”—a tradition 
of the service, in short. A better excuse, as 
human nature goes, might be found for it 
on this occasion in the fact that it was a 
reprisal for similar deeds committed only a 
few years before. Still our author sees that 
the barbarity of this mode of warfare will be 
adduced as proving China an unfit ally for 
“ civilised ” nations. 

The question of a Chinese alliance, which 
though gradually coming to the front has 
not yet received much public attention, must 
be discussed elsewhere than in these 
columns. We are only sorry that the force 
of Mr. Boulger’s arguments is weakened by 
an exaggerated estimate of the merits— 
certainly of the pretensions—of that Power. 
It is, for instance, we believe, quite inaccu- 
rate to say that the Chinese are offended at 
our “treating the Kings of Birma and Siam 
as independent princes, whereas they are 
only Chinese vassals.” Such feelings were 


eu if the system had really 





eee aroused’ by our interference in 
epal three generations ago, but they un- 
derstand the actual position of affairs much 
better than their apologist seems to suppose. 
Mr. Boulger’s volume, however, deserves to 
be read by those interested in the affairs of 
the remoter East, for, notwithstanding cer- 
tain defects of style and treatment, the 
narrative has considerable animation and 
movement, while the questions of policy it 
suggests, and their relation to the more 
familiar phases of the Eastern Question, 
though deserving a wider and more careful 
handling, are ingeniously and clearly stated. 
Courts TRorrer. 








Milton und seine Zeit. Von A. Stern. 
Zweiter Theil. 1649-1674, (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot.) 


Pror. Stern has brought to a close his most 
careful and attractive biography of the great 
English poet of the seventeenth century. 
He does not overload his pages with long 
historical disquisitions, or with endless de- 
tails which thrust out of sight the main 
purpose of his book. In this respect the 
second and concluding part, which has just 
appeared, shows a distinct’ advance upon its 
predecessor. The title which he originally 
chose, and which he has necessarily pre- 
served to the end, seems to indicate that his 
original purpose was to tell the history of 
the time in which Milton lived as well as to 
write the life of the poet. No doubt for a 
German writing for Germans there was much 
temptation to this course. Foreign readers 
could hardly be expected to be as familiar 
with the proceedings of Laud and Strafford 
and Cromwell as every educated Englishman 
is, or imagines himself to be; and it is there- 
fore no matter for surprise that a German 
writer should feel himself called upon to 
dwell at somewhat disproportionate length 
on events a knowledge of which, in England 
at least, might reasonably have been taken 
for granted. At all events, the evil, if evil 
it is, is no longer to be traced in his 
second part. Prof. Stern’s artistic sense 
has overcome his natural desire to pour 
out the information which he possesses 
in abundance. The history is still there, 
but it is distinctly relegated to the back- 
ground. Whatever serves to bring out the 
meaning of the main figure without dis- 
tracting attention from it is introduced in 
these pages. With a little pruning in the 
earlier portion the book, when once it is 
translated, as it surely will be, deserves to 
occupy a permanent place in English litera- 
ture. 

There can be no doubt that Prof. Stern 
has been considerably indebted to the 
labours of Prof. Masson; but the purport of 
the two books is too different to admit of 
any fair comparison between them. The 
English writer aims at telling us everything 
about Milton that he can possibly discover, 
till the poet is almost lost amid his surround- 
ings. The German writer aims simply at tell- 
ing us what manner of man Milton was. Even 
in the collection of materials Prof. Stern has 
sometimes lighted, in his researches in Con- 
tinental libraries, upon new and valuable 
matter. It is of no slight interest to know 
that when Milton was engaged as a censor 
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of the Mercurius Politicus, he was true to 
the doctrines of the Areopagitica. We knew 
already, from Prof. Masson, that a proposal 
was at that time made to print a Socinian 
catechism in England (iv., p. 438). We 
now learn that the printer, questioned by 
Parliament, urged that it had been licensed 
by Mr. Milton. Milton acknowledged that 
it was so. “Noman,” he said, “ought to 
forbid the printing of a book. In approving 
that book he had only followed his opinion.” 
Further on Prof. Stern shows conclusively 
that the famous Oonsiliwm dedimus Sullae 
applies to Cromwell and not to Monk. 

Prof. Stern is not one of those who think 
that the subject of his biography must be 
consistent in all things from first to last. 
The thread which runs through Milton’s 
career is his fidelity to the belief that safety 
lies in the predominance of men of superior 
morality and intelligence: such men being 
intended by nature to bear rule over their 
inferiors in the same way as men were in- 
tended by nature to rule over women. His 
theory of political life was identical with his 
theory of domestic life. All else was acci- 
dental, It is one of the great merits of 
Prof. Stern that he does not shrink from 
acknowledging how little originality there 
was in Milton’s doctrine about the supremacy 
of Parliaments over kings, and from boldly 
following out the fact of the Secretary’s 
estrangement from the Protector to all its 
consequences. 

Such a view of Milton’s fluctuations 
of opinion on everything except the one 
point on which his mind was anchored may, 
perhaps, be used to throw light on the earlier 
portions of the poet’s career. In his earlier 
volumes Prof. Stern did not altogether 
escape the danger of accepting Milton’s 
autobiographical accounts of his earlier years 
as more trustworthy than they really are; 
though in fact they are too even and complete 
to be regarded with all the reverence which 
is usually accorded to them. The Allegro 
and Penseroso, the Comus and the Lycidas 
mark three distinct stages of progress which 
Milton himself would not have been ready 
to acknowledge at a later period of develop- 
ment. There is the less difficulty in reading 
our impressions from the poems between the 
lines of his own account of the matter, when 
we see that the man who in 1653 applauded 
the dissolution of the Long Parliament by 
Cromwell could speak in 1659 of Cromwell’s 
years of power as “a short but scandalous 
night of interruption.” 

The right solution of every question, how- 
ever, only leads to further questionings. 
Prof. Stern has very properly contented 
himself with expounding the facts of Milton’s 
life, and with deducing from those facts the 
chief features of his character. It is for the 
historian to place that life and character in 
juxtaposition with the life and character of 
other thinkers of his day, and to search for 
that resemblance in opposing lines of thought 
which will help us to understand better the 
real tendencies of the age. No two men 
could be more different in their habits and 
actions than Laud and Milton. Yet the 
history of the seventeenth century will 
never be really understood till it is recog- 
nised that these men, to all appearance as 
remote from one another as the poles, were 





in reality aiming at a common object. With 
a poet’s daring, Mr. Browning once put 
strange words into the mouth of Pym :— 


“ Ay, here I know I talk—I dare and must, 
Of England, and her great reward, as all 
I look for there ; ‘but in my inmost heart, 
Believe, I think of stealing quite away 
To walk once more with Wentworth—my youth’s 
friend, 
Purged from all error, gloriously renewed, 
And Eliot shall not blame us.” 


Pym, we may be absolutely certain, could 
never by any possibility have used such 
words as these. But a poet of the nine- 
teenth century may be excused if he thinks 
that Pym ought to have used them. So, 
too, though Laud and Milton could never 
have spoken to one another with common 
charity, there were not wanting points in 
common to the two men. Both of them 
looked for a standing-ground from whence 
to combat the commonplace morality and 
the commonplace intelligence of the day. 
It made all the difference that Laud sought 
for a fulcrum from which to move the world 
in external authority, while Milton sought 
it in legalised liberty of speech. The one 
clung to a theory which had done its work : 
the other to a theory which had its work 
still to do, But the time came when Mil- 
ton’s theory became as unpopular as Laud’s. 
Hence all that scorn of the low and brutal 
populace which is stamped with increasing 
vehemence on Milton’s later writings. 

It would be as hard to condemn Milton 
as it would be to condemn Laud because 
neither had the courage to plunge headlong 
into the flood which was sweeping past them. 
It is easy to talk nowadays about the ex- 
cellences of Parliamentary Government, 
because we have long ago discovered prac- 
tically that under its conditions, if reforms 
are slow in coming, they are permanent 
when once they are effected, and because 
we have also discovered that it is pos- 
sible to combine a very efficient adminis- 
tration with the supremacy of Parliament. 
In the beginning and middle of the 
seventeenth century, however, the supre- 
macy of the House of Commons was to all 
reformers—and both Laud and Milton were 
reformers—a terribly conservative stumb- 
ling-block in the way of change. Nothing 
could have reconciled them to it but a deeper 
insight into the laws by which societies are 
governed than either of them possessed. 
Nor was the defect which they had in com- 
mon with their generation redeemed by any 
special imaginative instincts. In Laud, the 
Tudor-Reformation ideal; in Milton, the 
Calvinist-Puritan ideal, took the place of 
the fall Christian type. They were both of 
the class of generals who call upon their 
soldiers to follow them, not of the class of 
those who endear themselves to their fol- 
lowers by knowing all their thoughts and 
prejudices with that knowledge of which 
the certain consequence is sympathy and 
love. Neither of them could throw him- 
self heartily upon his fellow-men, because in 
their inmost hearts they both despised them 
too much to discover the true impulses which 
are crusted over by ignorance, by weakness, 
and by sin. Samust R. Garpiner. 











GIFT-BOOKS, 


Grandmother Dear. A Book for Boys and 
Girls. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. (Macmillan.) Mrs. Molesworth, 
by her two pretty and simple stories of “Carrots” 
and the Guckoo Clock, has fairly won the 
hearts, not only of her youthful readers, but also 
of overtaxed mammas whose invention is not 
equal to the constant demand made upon it for 
stories. When the little ones are clamouring with 
the oft-repeated request, “Tell me a story,” it is 
pleasant at times to be able to read one instead ; 
and Mrs. Molesworth’s stories are so easy and 
natural in their style that they have all the charm 
of a really impromptu narrative. The present 
story is concerned with somewhat older chil- 
dren than dear little Floss and “ Carrots,” but the 
children in it are just as pleasant to know, 
not walking or talking upon stilts, but contriving 
to do and say all sorts of interesting things. 
“ What can be nicer than a nice grandmother ?” 
exclaims the irrepressible Molly when she first 
sees “Grandmother dear.” “ But suppose she 
wasn’t nice? She needn’t be you know,’ exclaims 
the more experienced Ralph. But, luckily, she is 
very nice, and can tell all sorts of delightful 
stories about uncles and aunts, and about her own 
doings when a child, for the amusement and 
edification of the three little grandchildren whom 
she takes under her charge in her pleasant French 
home while their father goes to India. A very 
nice time they have of it with “Grandmother 
dear,” and other young people will like to hear of 
their doings. 

Picturesque Europe. Vol. IV. (Cassells.) 
Messrs. Cassell’s illustrated publications have be- 
come quite a noteworthy feature in modern popular 
literature. One work after another is brought out 
by these enterprising publishers—indeed, often 
two or three at a time—mostly filled with original 
illustrations, until one almost wonders how artists 
enough can be found to supply all these pictorial 
needs. But they are found, and very good artists, 
too, as the almost uniform excellence of the illus- 
trations sufficiently testifies. For Messrs. Cassell 
do not, like some publishers, merely deal in repro- 
duciions, using up old plates ad nauseam in every 
conceivable shape. They often, of course, make a 
plate or block serve for a different purpose from 
that for which it was originally executed, but 
they never work them to death; and more often, 
as in the rich volumes of Picturesque Europe, 
they provide entirely new illustrations, executed 
from original sketches made on the spot by the 
artists employed upon the work. Of the present 
fourth volume of Picturesque Europe it is un- 
necessary to say more than that it fully equals in 
artistic merit its three predecessors. The country 
under pictorial treatment in it comprises “ Nor- 
mandy and Brittany,” drawn by P. Skelton, T. L. 
Rowbotham, T. Macquoid, Cyrus Johnson, R. Pp. 
Leitch, and W. H.J. Boot; “The Italian Lakes, 
by Harry Fenn; “The Passes of the Alps,” by 
P. Skelton, Harry Fenn, and W. H. J. Boot; 
“The Cornice Road,” by Harry Fenn; “ The 
Forest of Fontainebleau,” by Cyrus Johnson, W. 
H. J. Boot, and 0. Whymper ; “ Venice,” by H. 
Fenn, P. Skelton, and E. Senior; also “The 
Rhine,” “The Pyrenees,” “ Rome and its En- 
virons,” “The Bernese Oberland,” and “ Spain, 
by the same artists, who have certainly seized the ~ 
picturesque aspect of these places with remarkable 
success. Beside the wood-engravings, the excel- 
lent execution of which deserves high commend- 
ation, the volume contains thirteen steel engrav- 
ings by Greatbach, Joubert, Willmore, and other 
engravers of known name, but whose work does 
not, on the whole, appear quite as satisfactory as: 
that of the wood-engravers, 


Picture Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 


Wood, M.A. With Seven Hundred Illustrations. 
(Routledge.) The seven hundred illustrations to 
this book begin with a gorilla so hideous as to give 
young children, or, indeed, sensitive persons of any 
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age, a shudder of disgust, and to produce after 
images of fear when they are alone in the dark. 
The book, however, though got up in attractive 
form with a picture of a cat on the outside, is not 
suitable for children, but is really a substantial 
work on natural history, containing much scientific 
information in a condensed form. Boys who have 
a taste for animal history will be likely to appre- 
ciate it. 

We have received from Messrs. Routledge 
Golden Light, being Scripture stories for the 

oung, and A Picture History of England, both 

y H. W. Duleken; A Picture-book for Laddies 
and Lassies; The Large Picture Primer; Excel- 
sior, With illustrations ; and Aunt Effie’s Rhymes, 
set to music by T. Crampton, and further enlivened 
with some pretty illustrations by Hablot K. 
Browne. 


Mr. KnatcuButi-Hvuerssen’s annual Christ- 
mas volume appears this year under the title of 
Uncle Joe’s Stories (Routledge). The flavour of 
his dish is so well known to youthful palates that 
it is unnecessary to say more than that the author 
shows no signs of flagging. 

Tue authoress of Lady Betty’s Governess; or, 
the Corbet Chronicles (Shaw and Oo.) places her 
story in the reign of Charles I., of which she knows 
next to nothing. The scene is laid in 1637, a year 
of considerable importance in English political 
history. She shows considerable ingenuity in her 
many references to the politics of the day by omit- 
ting nearly all reference to anything which took 
place in that year—to the riots at Edinburgh, for 
instance, or the ship-money case in Westminster 
Hall; while she drags in events which happened 
some years before—such as the publication of the 
Book % Sports and P e's Histrio-Mastix 
trial. She also believes that Archbishop Abbot 
was deprived for killing the keeper at Bramshill ; 
and, more wonderful still, that Mazarin was 
governing France in 1637, and had apparently 
anticipated the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by ordering the Huguenots to conform to the 
Church of Rome. There isa good deal of eccle- 
siastical talk, too evidently drawn from the author- 
ess’s knowledge of her own and the neighbouring 
parishes, but having no similitude to the thoughts 
of men in the seventeenth century. It is the 
greater pity, because the central figures of the stor 
are exceedingly attractive. The sickly child, 
i Betty, ious from ill management, and 
gradually softening down under good management 
and growing into that strange thoughtfulness and 
gentleness which sometimes characterises such 
tender sufferers, is a charming study, doubtless 
from real life; and Margaret Morton, the gover- 
ness, the writer of the diary, though perhaps a 
trifle too insensible to injustice, is ano less winning 
presentment of a true woman, brave and tender, 
true as steel to the commands of duty, and over- 
flowing with love in the channels which me 
makes, Young readers, happily, will think muc 
more of Margaret and Betty than about the flap- 
doodle served up to them as history ; but what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and the 
authoress of the Schénberg-Cotta Family is a 
standing example of the diligence of preparation 
needed by the writer of an historical story. 


WE have received many specimens of Christmas 
and New Year’s cards, &c., which betoken that 
the artistic impulse of the last few years has by no 
means spent itself. The infinite variety of these 
popular—almost too popular—little souvenirs is as 
remarkable as ever; and while crude and un- 
pleasing designs are by no means extinct, they are 

ut of the nature of a survival, and serve as a foil 
to the majority. It is noticeable to what an ex- 
tent the art of China and Japan is pressed into 
the service of Christmas and the New Year ; while 
Mr. Orane’s influence is likewise very often and 
happily perceptible. Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
‘woode were first in the field, with a great 
variety of cards for Christmas, New Year's day, 
for birthdays, &c., to suit all tastes, and their pro- 








ductions must be ranked high in order of merit; 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, the Sunday School Union, &c., send us 
specimens which appeal to a narrower clientéle, 
but will not appeal in vain; and Messrs. Marcus 
Ward seem to us to on je a weir yr he geome 
ear in a department of art whi ve lo 
Cultivated so successfully. Messrs. De la Rues 
pocket-books are always, as experience has taught 
us, very welcome gifts ; and the various Oalendars 
which we have received from the publishers above 
named, and from Messrs. Bemrose, deserve favour- 
able mention on the score of beauty, or utility, or 
both. If anyone is bold enough in these days of 
“art in the house” to put off his friends with 
ugly and unacceptable Christmas-gifts, he must 
attribute the consequences entirely to his own 
want of taste. The publishers at least have left 
him no excuse, 


We haye received from the Oxford University 
Press Warehouse what is truly characterised as a 
superb edition of the Bible, in minion small 

uarto, with wide margin for manuscript notes. 
The whole of the supplementary matter, we are 
told, belonging to the former series of “ Oxford 
Bibles for Teachers” has been very carefully re- 
vised, amplified, and rearranged by eminent Ox- 
ford scholars, and much new matter has been 
added, among which may be mentioned :—tabu- 
lated lists of the trees, plants, flowers, insects, 
reptiles, birds, aquatic animals, and quadrupeds of 
the Bible, with a description of each; summaries 
of the Mammalia of the Bible, and of the Fish- 
eries of Palestine, with their products ; tabulated 
lists of the mountains, rivers, and lakes, with 
their associations; an historical summary of the 
interval between the Old and New Testaments; a 
list of the obsolete and ambiguous words used in 
Scripture, with their meanings; &c. Certainly 
both teacher and learner alike are to be congratu- 
lated on this important addition to their resources 
for the intelligent study of the Scriptures, which 
brings within the reach of everyone the results of 
recent research in many departments of science. 
Of the typographical execution of this sump- 
tuous edition it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. 


Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places, By Edward 
Walford, M.A. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) Mr. 
Walford hopes that this volume, consisting chiefly 
of “reprints of topographical articles contributed 
to Oncea Week, may not be found wholly void of 
interest.” Itis a modest hope, and tolerably sure 
of fulfilment. The so-called “ topographical 
articles” are sketches of various interesting places 
which the author has visited, and about which he 
has taken the trouble to collect a little informa- 
tion. Dorney Court and Burnham Beeches, 
dear to lovers of sylvan scenery; Shanklin, 
charming alike in summer and winter; Cumnor 
and Kenilworth, fraught with the memories of 
Amy Robsart and the villain Leicester, are spots 
familiar to most tourists. But of the thousands 
who spend their holidays at Hastings and Rams- 
gate, how few take the trouble to make an excur- 
sion to Winchelsea, Sandwich, and Richborough, 
all of taem places easy of access and full of interest. 
A summer day devoted to each is little enough 
if the visitor be anything better than ‘the 
merest sight-seer; and a week will not be 
too much, if he has any archaeological tastes or 
an artist’s eye for the beauties of decay. A 
journey to St. David's is a more formidable affair. 
To reach it from Haverfordwest you must me 
use the local expression) “go over fourteen miles 
and fourteen hills,” and content with the 
slenderest accommodation at your journey’s end. 
But, as even Mr. Walford’s brief account shows, 
you will be amply repaid for your toilsome 
pilgrimage, and will have the satisfaction of seeing 


a cathedral restored and not destroyed by nine- 
teenth-century zeal. If Mr. Walford’s pretty little 
book encourages Englishmen to appreciate better 
the beauties of their own land and to look deeper 





into history, its publication wilt-be fully justified. 
Unfortunately, illustrated books are too often re- 
garded ag mere toys, fit only to lie upon a draw- 
Bae table and amuse the eye of an idle guest. 

e sincerely wish this work a better fate, for it 
deserves it. 


Winifred: or, an English Maiden in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By L. E. G. (John F. Shaw.) 
This, as may be surmised, is a story of Puritan 
and Royalist, though not of the early times of the 
Civil War, for it deals with the fagitve after 
Monmouth’s disastrous attempt. inifred, the 
sedatest and wisest of Puritan maidens, saves one 
of these, who afterwards, when all disputes are 
ended and Williaw of Orange is King, rewards 
her devotion by making her his wife. 


Tue contents of St, Nicholas: Seribner’s Illus- 
trated Magazine for Girls and Boys (Sampson 
Low and Uo.), are miscellaneous enough to satisfy 
the different tastes of the youthful members of 
the largest family. Amusing and _ instruc- 
tive tales are interspersed with information of 
various kinds for the grave, and riddles and 
charades for the gay. Anyone looking about for 
a Christmas present who lights on this yolume 
may go further and fare worse. 

The Sea; its stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, 
aud Heroism. By F. Whymper. (Oassell, Petter 
and Galpin.) The subject-matter and the manner 
of this book are sufficiently indicated by its title. 
To the narratives with which we were familiar in 
our youth from far humbler volumes than this are 
added many of recent times, fully as striking to 
the imagination. The Royal George has been 
followed by the Captain and the Vanguard; the 
Kent and the Medusa disasters are not without 
modern parallels ; and though iron has taken the 
place of wood in the construction of our war- 
ships, the Warrior and the Devastation carry 
on the traditions of the Victory. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to the cruise of the Challenger ; 
and a feature of the book which deserves mention 
is the series of chapters headed “ Round the World 
on a Man-of-War,” which will convey a more 
intelligent idea of geography than a dozen 
manuals, The engravings cannot fail to prove 
attractive; and the text, despite an occasional 
solecism, is eminently readable. Boys will prize 
this book, and their elders will find that it will 


revive the memory of many a_half-forgotten 


incident, 


What an Old Myth may Teach. By Leslie 
Keith. Illustrated by O. A. von Glehn. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) What the Old Myth has princi- 
pally taught us, on the — occasion, is the 

nger of designing in the nude with an imper- 
fect knowledge of the human frame. The stories 
told are dull and a little perfunctory; we will not 
linger over them, but give our whole attention to 
the illustrations, which are not at all dull, but, 
indeed, very startling at times. How far those 
who purvey for the Christmas entertainment of 
the young may approve of fancy pictures of a 
Greek festival at which all the guests are entirely 
naked, or of the Sirens displaying as many 
charms as the.artist has had the skill to design, 
we do not know, and, indeed, are not concerned to 
know. But of this we are sure, that it was little 
to the credit of the Nemean Lion to be overcome 
by such a flabby Hercules as the frontispiece 
shows us, and that we shrewdly doubt whether 
Zephyrus and Flora could haye made much way 
through the forest with only one pair of legs 
between them. Among these ambitious designs 
only one is really pleasing, and that represents 
Narcissus standing knee-deep in a lovely pool, 
contemplating his own image among the water- 
lilies. Mr. Von Glehn has shown a creditable 
desire to pass beyond the sickly conventionality of 
such Christmas picture-books as show us little 
Mattie rapturous over her plum-pudding, or good 
George Jones conversing on natural philosophy 
with the Vicar; and his ideas are often poetical 
in themselves. With more study in draught- 
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manship he may easily produce work which will 
give real artistic pleasure, but to the drawings 
here engrayed he seems to haye given only the 
minimum of thought and care. 


Messrs. WARD, Lock Anp Oo. have sent us a 
packet of twelve “ Toy Books” printed in colours, 
which are indeed a marvel of cheapness. In 
almost every case the old nursery-rhymes and 
nursery-stories have been fitted with a new series 
of illustrations. Some of these betray bad draw- 
ing; but the great majority exhibit that improve- 
ment both in humour, in gracefulness, and in 
execution which characterises the Juvenile art 
literature of the last few years. We would sig- 
nalise Mother Hubbard for especial praise. It is 
no slight merit that the “'foy Books” are each 
stoutly sewn. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of “Christina 
North.” (C. Kegan Paul and Co,) This is a 
good specimen of the not uncommon class of 
realistic sketches of pauper life in a London court. 
It chiefly differs from the rest in that the scene is 
described from inside, without ever shifting to 
the comforts of a cheerful home. The more real 
such stories are, the more tearful they become. 
For our own part we incline to think that the 
subject is too pathetic for a Christmas gift- book. 
In this case a high level of literary execution has 
been attained, and the illustrations do not fall 
below the same standard. 


Root and Flower: a Story of Workin a London 
Parish. By John Palmer. (Griffith and Farran.) 
As its name implies, this book belongs to the 
same class as the preceding. It differs by incul- 
cating its moral with insufficient art. 


Peter Parley's Annual for 1879. (Ben George.) 
Our old friend, now in his thirty-eighth year, pre- 
serves his reputation for thrilling romance by field 
and flood, and also keeps up a style of illustration 
fashionable in his younger days. 

Golden Childhood (Ward, Lock and Co.), The 
Children’s Picture Annual (same publishers), and 
Young Days (Sunday School Association), are 
each full of pictures and stories equally attractive. 
The Child’s Own Magazine (Sunday School Union) 
has a charming frontispiece, but the rest is below 
the mark, especially in printing and paper. 

Left Alone: or, the Fortunes of Phyllis Mait- 
land. By Francis Carr. (Griffith and Farran.) 
A somewhat painful story, which for elaborate- 
ness of treatment approaches the dignity of a 
novel. Plot there is none, but a great variety of 
emotional incident is compressed into a short 
space. The style is rather heavy, and the interest 
occasionally flags ; but the writer seems conscious 
of the limits of his own powers, and can at least 
draw a character consistent with itself through 
many vicissitudes, 

The Mariners of England: Stories of Deeds of 
Daring written for English Youth. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. (Edinburgh Publishing Com- 
pany.) The naval history of England, broken 
into fragments and simply told, without any 
pen of novelty but equally without any 
superfluous comments. 

Every Inch a King: the Adventures of Rex 
and his Friends. By Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss, 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir. (Griffithand Farran.) 
It is enough to say that “ Rex” is a dog, who 
gives us his autobiography in a style to which we 
are now accustomed. The illustrations are scarcely 


up to the standard which Mr. Harrison Weir has 
led us to expect, 


arte 

Chats about Animals. By Mercie Sunshine. 
(Ward, Lock and Co.) This is the second of the 
animal-books on our list dedicated to the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. We fancy that it is a novel idea 
to give a series of descriptions of animals, both 
wild and domestic, with special reference to, their 
conduct when kindly treated. The numerous 
illustrations are uneven in execution. Some are 
very lifelike, but others are old acquaintances and 
were at best but artificial representations, 





The Day of Wonders: a Medley of Sense and 
Nonsense. Mrs. M. Sullivan. ith ger | 
Illustrations by W. G. Browne. (Griffith an 


Farran:) This book doubtless owes its origin to 
the inimitable tales of “Lewis Carroll ;” but the 
writer has sufficient talent and discretion to avoid 
a too close comparison. The hero is a boy: called 
Harry, who visits in a dream all the animals that 
have been fitted to his child's alphabet by his 
father, a naturalist. The result is a mixture of 
instruction and fun, told with a charming appear- 
ance of reality.. The artist, a son of ‘ Phiz,” has 
contributed his share to a most entertaining and 
elegant volume. 


Only a Cat: or, the Autobiography of Tom 
Blackman. By Mrs. H. B. Paul. Illustrated by 
A. T. Elwes. (Routledge.) Of the many books 
about-animals that we have received this is 
worthy of being placed in the first rank. It bears 
every appearance of being a truthful history of a 
cat, which under the influence of kind treatment 
acquired a degree of intelligence that we are wont 
to attribute only to dogs. The feline race has its 
friends as well as its enemies, but we do not know 
that it has ever before obtained so powerful a 
literary advocate. 


Wee Willie Winkie: ihe Story of a Boy who 
was Found, By C. L. Matéaux. (Cassells.) A 
charming story, worthy of the Scottish nursery- 
rhyme from which it derives its title. The cha- 
racters of the several boys introduced are discrimi- 
nated with much skill. The language of the 
fishing-folk and the prattle of the clever, excitable 
child are also faithfully represented. 


The Young Rebels: a Story of the Battle of 
Lexington. By Ascott R. Hope. (Sunday School 
Union.) A simple narrative that can offend no 
prejudices, well written by a practised hand. 


Worth Doing: a Home Story. By Janie Brock- 
man. [Illustrated by the Author. (Frederick 
Warne.) Pictures of child-life, told with an evi- 
dent but not obtrusive moral. 


Happy-Day Stories for the Young. By H. W. 
Dulcken. With Thirty full-page Pictures by A. B. 
Houghton. (Routledge.) In this case the illus- 
trations, crowded with boisterous child-life “in 
cloud and sunshine,” furnish the occasion for the 
stories, which are occasionally rather far-fetched. 
The pictures have appeared before in another 
— but are quite worthy of being repro- 
duced. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue autobiography of the Duke of Grafton, the 
Prime Minister of George IITI., from which Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice drew so largely in his Life 
of Lord Shelburne, has been placed by the present 
Duke in the hands of Lord Carlingford for publi- 
cation. 


Bells and Bellringers is the title of a little book 
written by Mr. Benjamin Lomax, of Brighton— 
author of Life of a Violet—shortly to be published 
by Mr. H. J. Infield, of 160 Fleet Street. 


Messrs. BickERS AND Son have in the press a 
supplementary chapter to the Arts of the Middle 
Ages and at the Pertod of the Renaissance—* Music,” 
by Paul Lacroix. It will be issued in a wrapper 
for the convenience of purchasers of the original 
edition issued by Messrs, Chapman and Hall. 


Tue Curators of the Taylorian Library have 
recently succeeded in obtaining the greater part of 
the duplicates of the “ Luther-Pamphlets ” which 
formerly belonged to the University Library at 
Heidelberg. It would be superfluous to dwell 
upon the acknowledged value of these “ Luther- 
Pamphlets "—all printed during Luther’s life, and 
adorned with excellent woodcuts—both as his- 
torical documents, and as literary treasures. They 
are, perhaps, more highly regarded in this country 
than in Germany itself. The newly-acquired set, 
together with those original editions of Luther's 





writings which have been collected in former 
years, now represents a series of nearly 400 
pamphlets of Luther, mostly printed before the 
great Reformer’s death. This is probably the 
richest collection of its kind existing bn Rogiead. 
Pror. Fraser has lately been engaged upon # 
new and thoroughly revised edition of his Selections: 
frotm Berkeley, in which he has aimed specially at 
providing an introduction to the science of: meta- 
physics That this study is at least not on the 
ecline is evident from the fact that the first 
edition has been sold out within three years of 
ublication, The new edition will be issued by 
essrs, Macmillan and Co., on behalf of the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, almost immediately. 


Mpeg. von Hittern, the. authoress of the Vul- 
ture- Maiden, of which two translations appeared 
in England, has a new novel just ready, of which 
an authorised translation, by Mrs. Bell, will be 
published by Baron Tauchnitz in his German 
series. The German title will be Und sie kommt 
doch, 


Mr. Wit1is Nevins will beeper in January, 
through Messrs. Williams and Norgate, a work on 
the connexion of Ireland with the Holy See. It 
will show the wisdom of the ty 8 by Rome of, 
first, the Danish and, secondly, the Norman Con- 
quest of Ireland, and will be illustrated with 
translations of important Papal documents, first 
published in Theiner’s Monumenta vetera Hitbern- 
orum. 


Tue Glasgow Herald announces that the collec- 
tion of poten poetry, chiefly Scottish, formed 
by the late Mr. Andrew Jervise, of Brechin, has 
been purchased for the Mitchell Library. It con- 
tains about 1,400 publications. 


Pror. Dz GuBERNATIS is about to publish a 
Dizionario biagrafico della letteratura contempo- 
ranea, of which Part I. will be published in Feb- 
ruary next by Messrs. Le Monnier, of Florence. 


Taerz is no foundation whatever for the asser- 
tion which has been going the round of the news- 
papers that the new editions of Dr. Busch’s book 
on Prince Bismarck have been altered. They 
correspond line for line and page for page with the 
first edition: a few printer’s errors alone are 
corrected. 


The Thédtre Francais under Louis XV. is the 
title of a new book by Mr. Alexander Baillie 
Cochrane, M.P., which will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Reernatp Hanson, of the firm of Samuel 
Hanson, Son, Evison and Barker, who has written: 
the early history of the importation of many 
foreign fruits into England, is now collecting 
materials for the early history of oranges in this 
country. He has as yet found no earlier notice 
of them than that in 1290 which the late Mr. 
Beriah Botfield’s Roxburghe Club book on Manners. 
and Customs first made known. 


Two most appropriate names have just been 
added to the list of the vice-presidents of the New 
Shakspere Society—those of Lady Southampton 
(Lord Southampton is a minor) and Lord Pem- 
broke, The owners of these names in Shakspere’s 
days were his patrons and friends, as his Dedica- 
tions to his Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, and 
his fellows’ Dedication to his posthumous Folio, 
witness, and it is well that their successors should 
show that the old spirit is still one with the old 
names. 


THE new number of the Romania announces 
that Prof. Gaston Paris is to lecture once a week 
at the Collége de France on the History of 
French Literature in England from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth centuries, and on the Grammar of 
the langue d'oil. Prof, Paul Meyer will lecture 
on Dante’s Vita Nuova, and the Historical Gram- 
mar of the langue d’oc. We hope that M, Gaston 
Paris’s first lectures will be published; for we 


sadly want a good book on the subject of them. 
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Mr. W. Arnis Wricut has finished the second 
of ‘his edition of Generydes for the Early 
lish Text Society. For the same society's 
behoof the Library Committee of Trinity Coll 
Dublin, have lent Mr. F. D. Matthew a secon 
Wiclif MS, for his edition of the hitherto un- 
printed English Works of Wiclif. 


Mr. P. A. Danret will continue to the “ His- 
tories” his Time-Analyses of the plots of Shak- 
spere’s plays for the New Shakspere Society, so 
as to complete his subject. In the course of his 
investigations many points of great importance to 
editors as to the divisions of acts and scenes have 
come out. 


Durine five days last week Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hi were engaged in selling 
the library of Mr. James Virtue. Among the 
most interesting lots disposed of were :—Arthur 
of Little Britam, a Romance of Chivalry, 101. 5s. ; 

lustrations of Frotssart, selected from MSS. in 
the British Museum, 137. 12s. 6d.; Hakluyt’s Co/- 
lection of Voyages, §c., 151. 15s. ; Coxe’s Anecdotes 
of G. F. Handel and J. C. Smith, 24l.; Drum- 
mond’s Histories of Noble British Families, 
121. 15s. ; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols., 201.; De 
Sommerard’s Les Arts du Moyen Age, 5 vols., 951. ; 
Lapecpaays History of Bucks, 12i.; Hasted’s Kent, 
201. ; Heures de la Reine Anne de Bretagne, 241. ; 
D. Roberts's Views in the Holy Land, plates beau- 
tifully coloured, 108/.; Halliwell’s large edition 
of Shakspere, 16 vols., 667. Some curious 
volumes of caricatures were also sold, including 
Caricutures on George IV. and Queen Caroline 
(1820-21), 367.; Caricatures on Manners aud 
Costume (1746-98), 15/.; 116 engravings by 
Gilray, Cruikshank, &c., 36/.; Caricatures on 
Charles Fox (1782-1807), 102. 10s.; Caricatures 
on William Pitt (1784-1806), 97. 10s.; a collec- 
tion of nearly 5, humorous engravings (1736- 
ret 250/, The entire sale realised about 

+) . 


Tue Constantinople correspondent of the Datly 
News writes, under date of the 2nd inst, :— 
‘‘ Yesterday morning Dr. Millingen died. He is to be 
buried to-day. By his death Constantinople loses one 
of its best-known men, and one of the connecting links 
with the past. Dr. Millingen’s life has been a re- 
markable one, but the fact in it of most general in- 
terest is that he was the surgeon who attended Lord 
Byron in his last illness, and in whose arms the poet 
died. Dr. Millingen had written an account of his 
intercourse with Byron, which he intended for publi- 
cation, but unfortunately all his papers were burned 
in the great fire of Pera in 1870. I have often urged 
him to try to re-write his reminiscences, but his plea 
of old age and weakness was one which it was difficult 
to fight against. The trait in Byron’s character which 
appears to have made most impression on Dr. Mil- 
lingen was his business aptitude. Byron left nothing 
to chance, but took care of the smallest details in 
everything that related to what he was doing. 
Whether it was the planning of an attack upon the 
enemy, or the purchase of a supply of provisions, 
Byron would not content himself until he had ex- 
hausted all knowledge on the subject in hand, and 
then his decision came defin‘te and clear. The in- 
spiration of the poet and of the adviser of the Greeks 
was one that came from an able brain, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Millingen, had a wonderful capacity 
for getting through hard everyday work. Dr. Mii- 
lingen was seventy-eight years of age.” 
Trelawny (Records of Shelley, Byron and the 
Author, vol. ii., p. 149) states that Byron's 
“doctors were Bruno, an Italian, and Millinger 
[sic], an English student from Germany.” 


Pror. Detirzscu, whose revised Hebrew New 
Testament now lies before us (price 1s. 6d.), is 
no novice in the work of translation. Just forty 
years ago he D apr cen @ Specimen passage—it was 
1 Cor. xiii., the panegyric of Charity—at the end 
of a sketch of Jewish-Christian Hebrew liter- 
ature. His inclination, however, to translate the 
Christian Scriptures might never have realised 
itself in full, but for the appearance in 1863-65 of 
a revision of the then existing Hebrew New Testa- 





ment, which seemed in miany ' ts rather & 
step than forwards.’ In 1870 he pub- 
lished his own Hebrew version of the Epistle to 
the Romans, with illustrations from Talmud.and 
Midrash, destined chiefly for scholars; anf in 
1877. the British, and Foreign, Bible Society 
brought out, for the good of Christian missions to 
the Jews, a complete version of the New Testa- 
ment—a ‘labour of love,” though not the less a 
labour, offered to the cause of the Gospel by this 
accomplished Hebraist. The principles’ upon 
which this second edition of Delitzsch’s Hebrew 
New Testament is based have already been 
briefly mentioned in the Acapemy. The work 
page the painfully minute revision, not only 
of the author, but of numerous Christian and 
Jewish Hebraists, and will bear investigation 
even in the most difficult parts of the Epistles. 
It would be unwise, therefore, to pronounce 
hastily even where, as in 1 Cor. xi., 26, the signifi- 
cance of the original seems rather weakened in the 
version. A few words may be added for theo- 
logical students. Though primarily intended for 
the use of Jewish enquirers, this little volume 
is by no means unimportant for scientific exegesis 
in the same sense, though not quite in the same 
degree (as being the expression of “ private judg- 
ment ” and not of tradition), as the venerable and 
too much neglected Peshito. The large amount of 
Hebraism in the Gospels is more than ever appa- 
rent, as well as the necessity for a careful stud 
of Jewish modes of thought and expression, wit. 
a view to the Epistles. Prof. Delitzsch’s illustra- 
tive papers in the Zeitschrift fiir lutherische 
Theologre (1876, 77), together with his edition of 
the Romans already mentioned, indicate many of 
the points most worthy of attention in this respect. 
Perhaps we may add a caution to those who are 
only acquainted with Biblical Hebrew. Asa rule 
they will find this Hebrew New Testament sin- 
gularly lucid (another point in which it resembles 
the Peshito or “simple” version), but they will 
now and then stumble at late Hebrew expressions. 
Not elegance but accuracy is the translator’s object, 
and late Hebrew phrases are sometimes the only 
natural forms for the New Testament ideas and 
modes of reasoning. If this book should lead 
some Christian students to make acquaintance with 
the unsuperseded Talmudic and Rabbinic Lexicon 
of Buxtorf, they will be amply compensated for 
the occasional obstacles in their path, 


Tue French Academy of Sciences has elected 
M. Marey, Professor of Animal Mechanics in the 
= de France, to M. Claude Bernard’s vacant 
chair. 


Pror. DE Harxxz, of Louvain, has just issued 
his Manuel de la Langue de l' Avesta (Paris: 
Maisonneuve). It consists of a Zend grammar, a 
good anthology—printed half in Zend type, and 
half (according to the advice of Dr. Weber) in 
Roman type—and a vocabulary. The work will 
be a great boon to the Iranian student. M. de 
Harlez announces also the speedy issue of a com- 
panion volume, Manuel de la Langue Pehlevie, ar- 
ranged in the same manner. Lastly, he has 
just sent to press a second edition of tis transla- 
tion of the Avesta, the first edition being already 
out of print. The new edition will be entirely 
revised, with a new Introduction, “ purement 
scientifique.” 


Tue Secretary of the French Bibliothéque 
Nationale, M. T. Montreuil, has issued an historical 
sketch of the establishment from its earliest founda- 
tion, under the title: La Bibliotheque nationale, 
son origine et ses accroissements jusqu'a nos jours, 


At last Spain is coming forward with a com- 
plete translation of Shakspere. The translator is 
the Marquis de dos Hermanas, Don Matias de 
Velasco y Rogas. Three volumes are ready: 
Vol. I., Sonetos y Poemas; Vol. Il., Ei Mercador 
de Venecia; Vol. III., Julietay Romeo. Volumes 
IV.,V., and VI.,now in the press, will contain Ofelo, 
El Suéno de una Noche de Verano and Hamlet. 





Tue Swedish poetess, Marie Dorothea Altén, 
died at Stockholm on the 30th ult., in her 79th 
year. Her literary activity belon to the first. 
quarter of the century, and closed with the collected 
edition of her dramatic and — works pub- 
lished. as long ago as 1828. The best-known of 
the tragedies was Johan Huss, published in 1822. 


Tue death is announced of M. Pierre Alexis 
Pierron, aged sixty-four. He was the author of 
translations from Aristotle, Aeschylus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Plutarch, and of Histories of Greek 
and Roman Literature in M. Duruy’s series which 
were highly esteemed. 


Tue last number of Nord und Siid contains a 
portrait of Richard Wagner, with an exhaustive 
peer on his musical career by E.Schelle. This 

eview, which has obtained a very wide circula- 
tion in Germany, will in future be published by 
Schottlaender in Berlin, Breslau, and Leipzig. 
The editor remains the same, Paul Lindau. 


Pror. Benrey’s jubilee in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his admission to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy has called forth 
expressions of respect and sympathy, not only in 
Germany, but all over Europe. There seems to 
have been but one opinion, that no living scholar 
has done so much solid and lasting work, both in 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, as Prof. 
Benfey, and even those who have often differed 
from him have not withheld from him the tokens 
of their respect and gratitude. The principal 
universities and academies sent deputations or 
written congratulations. The Government raised 
his salary, and conferred on him one of the inevit- 
able decorations. A few of his friends and 
admirers, chiefly in England, presented him with 
his bust in marble. His most distinguished 
pupils combined to publish a volume of essays 
which they presente j 
the most influential school in Comparative Philo- 
logy. This volume contains the following im- 

rtant papers: — Leo Meyer, “On Homeric 

atronymics ;” Néldeke, “ History of Artachshir 
i Papakan;” G. Biihler, “ A New Prakrit Diction- 
ary by Dhanapila,” edited for the first time with 
critical notes; A. Fick, “ On Ablaut in the Aorist 
and Perfect in Greek; ” Budenz, “On the Rami- 
fication of the Ugrian Languages;” . Wacker- 
nagel, “On Epic Protractions;” Bezzenberger, 
“Homeric Etymologies;” Zachariae, “ The Six- 
teenth Fable of the Vetilapankavimeati.” Prof. 
Benfey still continues in good health, and is hard 
at work in order to finish his Vedic Grammar. 


Tue Ziirich poet, Heinrich Lenthold, has two. 
new volumes in preparation. The first, a collec- 
tion of original poems, will be ready at Christmas; 
the other, a number of translations from the Eng- 
lish and Italian, will appear later. 


Tue Revista Contemporanea of November 15 
contains the third visit of E. Lopez Bago to the 
Real Museo. He therein discusses the Flemish 
and French schools, and points out several errors 
in the official catalogue. Juan Valera makes a 
very promising commencement of a novel en- 
titled “Dota Luz.” Pio Gullen resumes his 
study on the municipal institutions of Spain from- 
the number for June 30. He treats here of the 
period before the advent of the Romans, and 
shows that while there were municipal institu- 
tions of some kind under Greek and Oarthaginiar 
influence, as evidenced ‘by coins, yet these must 
have been in a very rudimentary condition. J. 
Navarrete has a short notice of Oarlos Cano, 
who is a writer of epigrams and vers de société, 
but in his judgment capable of a things. 
Revilla, in criticising discourses of Martinez Mo- 
lina and Morena Nieto, seems to confound Chris- 
tianity with Ultramontanism, and asserts that 
no alliance is possible between the former and 
science. 

Ws have received The Church Sunday School 
Magazine, Vol. XIV.; The Sunday Scholar’s Com- 
panion, 1878; Lessons on the Gospels for Sundays 
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and Holy-days, by Alice M. Cawthorn; Lessons 
fr the Little Ones, by O. L. Croome, and a num- 

r of New Year’s Addresses, all published by 
the Church of England Sunday School Institute ; 
Ida Mayhew, by Mrs. Herbert Martin (Sunday 
School Assoctatiot ; Christian World Annual for 
1879 (Jas. Olark and Oo.) ; Elementary Geometry, 
by J. M. Wilson, fourth edition (Macmillan); 
Christianity and a Personal Devil, by P. Scott, 
second edition (Pickering); The Cosmopolitan 
Masonic Calendar, Diary, and Pocket Book for 1879 
¢(G, Kenning). 








OBITUARY. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

‘THere is a certain melancholy appropriateness in 
the manner of Major Whyte-Melville’s sudden death 
in the hunting-field. He was the one writer of 
the day who was able so to describe a hard run 
with hounds as to enable non-sporting men to 
realise what it means, and to understand some- 
thing of the delight and excitement it proves to 
those whose favourite pursuit it is; and yet so as 
also to satisfy the critical requirements of those 
to whom all its technicalities—those technicalities 
which make Handley Cross and its fellows anpy 
unreadable to outsiders—are familiar. But thoug. 

Digby Grand and Market Harborough, for in- 
stance, are good of their kind, and superior to 
some of his other books, they are not his best 
product. He was a remarkable figure in this 
way, that he was the most complete representa- 
tive in the nineteenth century of that old type of 
Scottish gentleman, half soldier and half scholar, 
of which the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
supplied so many examples. The eldest son of a 
Fifeshire laird, George John Whyte-Melville was 
born in 1821, entered the army at eighteen, and 
after ten years’ service, during which he became 
captain in the Coldstream Guards, retired in 1849. 
But the Crimean War drew him back to military 
life, as a member of the Turkish Contingent, which 
he joined in 1855, retiring finally at the close of 
the war in 1856. Digby Grand, his first novel, 
appeared in 1853, followed by General Bounce in 
1854, and Kate Coventry in 1856, This last- 
named book deserves a word of special mention, be- 
cause the heroine, a girl with somewhat “ horsey ” 
tastes and habits, is so depicted as to be a lady 
throughout, free from both slanginess and sen- 
sualism, and thus serving to show a class of female 
novelists who have come up since its date that 
these latter qualities are not indispensable requi- 
sites for a heroine who is not to be a mere bread- 
and-butter miss. In the Interpreter, published in 
1858, Major Whyte-Melville embodied some of 
his Orimean experiences, and gave a somewhat 
idealised portrait of Omer Pasha; but his his- 
torical novels are quite his best work, and next to 
them come those costume-stories, like Cerise, 
which lie in a bygone day. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the Gladiators—in which he exhibited 
much of that taste for classical literature which 
enabled him to win a succés d’estime as a translator 
of the Odes of Horace—is his best story; but 
there is an audacity of brilliant conjecture about 
Sarchedon (a romance based on the wild legend in 
Otesias of Ninus and Semiramis) which entitles it 
to rank very high in its class. In Holmby House 
he showed that the vein of the English civil 
wars is not yet worked out; but, curiously 
enough, the story which he might have been ex- 
pected to work up most thoroughly, as belonging 
to his own native land, The Queen’s Maries, is 
one of his weaker productions. The mere list of 
his separate writings, without counting magazine 
articles, is a long one, and though it is only just 
to say that they are very unequal, yet in the 
whole number (some two dozen) none are with- 
out cleverness, and all are clearly the work of a 
cultured gentleman ; while the fact that the de- 
mand for them has been such as to secure their 
reprint in a cheap form shows that he always 
added to these qualifications for authorship a cer- 





tain robustness which is essential for novels that 
aré to survive their first season, unless, indeed, 
they appeal for some special reason to a singls 
class of readers large enough to create a demand. 
But Major Whyte-Melville threw himself upon 
the general public, and thoroughly succeeded in 
attracting its notice and providing for its amuse- 
ment. He does not belong to the highest grade 
of writers of fiction, nor would he ever have 
claimed that rank for himself; but within the 
sphere to which he belonged there are very few 
who have done so well a like quantity of such 
diversified work, and it will not be easy to re- 
place him, Ricwarp F, LirrrEpa.z. 





DR. THEODOR KEIM. 


Tue death of Dr. Theodor Keim, which has 
recently been announced, will be a serious loss to 
the study of the first three centuries of Christian 
history. On the whole of this period he had 
amassed large stores of learning, which he handled 
with a considerable degree of mastery. His earl 
works— Reformation der Reichstadt Ulm, 1851, 
and Schwdabische Reformationsgeschichte, 1855— 
were concerned with a later stage of ecclesiastical 
history ; but the series of publications by which 
his fame was made begin with the life of Christ, 
and end with the conversion of Constantine. The 
most important of these publications belong to 
the period 1860-1873, during which Dr. Keim 
was Professor of Theology at Ziirich. A succes- 
sion of smaller writings (Die menschliche Ent- 
wickelung Jesu Christi, 1860; Die geschichtliche 
Wiirde Jesu, 1864; Der geschichtliche Christus, 
1865) peers the way for his great work, 
Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, published in three 
volumes between 1867-1872, and followed by an 
abridged popular edition. Not long before his 
death Dr. Keim brought out a volume of mis- 
cellaneous essays on his chosen period, which 
we hope to notice shortly. Trained at Tiibin- 
gen, tr. Keim followed to some extent in 
the steps of Baur, but with much independence 
and with many important modifications. On the 
synoptic question he and Hilgenfeld inherited 
from their master the defence of the — of 
St. Matthew, in which they have of late stood 
almost alone. From Baur they also inherited the 
rejection of the Fourth Gospel, to which Dr. 
Keim added a special element in his denial that 
St. John ever resided in Asia Minor. Here he 
eM company from Hilgenfeld, and from the 
iibingen school generally, who had been in the 
habit of laying stress upon the Asiatic tradition 
respecting St. John as inconsistent with the teach- 
ing of the Gospel. As regards the date of all 
four Gospels, Dr. Keim showed a tendency to 
draw back from the more extreme positions of the 
school. The titles of the preliminary essays to the 
Geschichte Jesu von Nazara are enough to show 
that his conception of his subject was anti-super- 
natural, At the same time the spirit in which he 
wrote was far removed from that of Strauss: 
indeed, he approached as near to the confines 
of the supernatural as his premisses would 
allow him. Dr. Keim had both the merits and 
the defects of an independent nature. No one 
could dispute the extent and thoroughness of 
his learning. He followed no man’s guidance, 
but carried on his investigations with an 
honest desire to get at the truth for himself. 
This naturally brought him into collision 
with other scholars and critics, and Dr. 
Keim was certainly not a mild controversialist. 
He had considerable gifts for constructive writing. 
His very extensive learning was well within his 
grasp, and he had the power to trace the thread 
of principle running through facts, and to build 
up the mass of details into a complete and con- 
nected whole. His judgment had more of the 
element of moderation than many of his contem- 
poraries, though he was not by any means free 
from the tendency to make and pursue chimerical 
discoveries. His principal work, the Geschichte 
Jesu von Nazara, appealed to a wider public than 








that of the learned, and it had other qualities 
muKee those which we Pon mentioned. The 
thought was penetrating ; the style broad, hic 
and forcible. It was, however, the style eathsle 
of the man of ability and learning than of the 
scholar in the more limited sense of the. word. 
The colouring was too strong: it was deficient in 
ease and finish; it was disfigured (and towards 
the last this fault became still more marked) by 
Na rp There is, unfortunately, reason to 
ear that much of the asperity of the latest work, 
Aus dem Urchristenthum, was due to the acuteness 
of physical suffering. Ill-health compelled the 
author to resign his professorship at Giessen, but 
this step was ineffectual to check the inroads of 
disease, and a too early death has cut short his 
career with not a little work of which he was 
capable still undone. W. Sanpay. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Herr Justus Prerrues, of Gotha, announces 
that the Mittheilungen will be published as before, 
with Dr. E. Behm as editor, and Dr. Lindeman, 
the secretary of the Bremen Geographical Society, 
as assistant-editor. The cartographical depart- 
ment has been entrusted to B. Hassenstein, one of 
Petermann’s most successful pupils. Several maps 
and papers of exceptional interest are promised for 
the forthcoming numbers, including maps and 
> ee on Nordenskidld’s voyage to the Lena, 

ohannesen’s discovery of an island to the north- 
east of Novaya Zemlya, Dr. Junker’s travels to the 
west of the Upper Nile, &. Among Bethefte 
preparing for publication are a paper on Deltas 
and their geographical distribution, by Dr. G. 
R. Credner, and an elaborate essay on the climate 
of the countries of the Mediterranean, by Dr. Th. 
Fischer. 


Tue Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
Society publishes an interesting notice on the 
vegetation of Air, by the late Dr. E, von Bary, 
who died some time ago at Ghat. The author 
does not agree with Dr. Barth and others who 
would include Air among the countries of the 
Soudan. Lions abound here, and even monkeys, it 
is true ; but the flea, which, according to Rohlfs 
has never yet penetrated the Sahara, is not met 
with, although, were the climate of Air congenial 
to it, the caravans from Tripoli would long ago 
have imported it. The character of the vegetation 
is Saharan, though more luxuriant than in most 
other districts, and no tropical plants whatever are 
met with. The reddish-brown slopes of the 
granite mountains are naked, and neither meadows, 
mosses nor lichens exist, but the vegetation of the 
valleys is luxuriant. The Talkh (Acacia Seyal, 
Del.), the Ajar (Maerua sigida, R. Br.) and the 
thorny Eborak (Balanites aegyptiaca) form exten- 
sive forests. The only other trees growing wild 
are the Sidr (Zizyphus) and the Tadomet (a Cap- 
paridea). Date and dum-palms, the latter locally © 
known as Pharaon, a designation —_ to its 
Egyptian origin, are cultivated. The most strik- 
ing shrub is the Abesgi (Salvadora persica), which 
together with the lactescent Brombach Sons: y 4 
procera, R. Br.) forms dense jungles around the 
villages, and at the foot of the hills, through 
which the caravans are sometimes obliged to cut 
themselves a path with the sword. The pale 
yellow Afazo (Panicum turgidum, Forsk.) grows 
in the channels of the Wadis. Most plants are 
thorny or hairy, and many have leathery leaves. 
Higher up in the hills many rare specimens are 
met with, and the purple flowers of Stapelias con- 
stitute a prominent feature. 


THE same number of the Zeitschrift contains 
apers on the formation of valleys and lake 
basins, by G. Hartung; on means of communica- 
tion in Brazil, by Cachet and on the Northern 


Territory of Australia, by Henry Greffrath, as 
well as the translation of an Arab manuscript 
dealing with the history of Tripoli and Fezan, by 
G. A. Krause, and a large map of the Quanza 
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river, by Otto Schiitt. Since the completion of 
this valuable map Herr Schiitt has extended his 
explorations to the Upper Quanza, where he dis- 
covered a magnificent waterfall nearly one hundred 
feet in height. An invitation to visit the town of 
the Muata Yanvo was declined by him, that town 
having but recently been visited by Dr. Pogge; 
and he started instead for Mai’s capital, first men- 
tioned by Livingstone, and far to the N.N.E. of 
Kasanje. Dr. Buchner, who arrived at Loando in 
November, proposes to explore the country to the 
east of Malange. 


In the course of his account of the recent Dutch 
Arctic Expedition at the last meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Mr. Clements R. Markham 
stated that the natural-history collections have 
been pronounced at Leyden to be very valuable, 
and the serial temperatures, when worked out, 
will throw much new light on the question of 
warm and cold currents. The narrative of the 
voyage of the Willem Barents will be written by 
Lieut. Koolemans Beynen; Lieut. de Bruyne, the 
commander, will work up the meteorological, and 
Lieut. Speelman the magnetic observations ; while 
the natural-history collections will be studied and 
described at Leyden. 


M. GasrieL GRAVIER contributes to the last 
Bulletin of the Société de Géographie Commer- 
ciale de Bordeaux some interesting particulars re- 
specting the journey of, M. Paul Soleillet from 

e West Coast of Africa through an unexplored 
tract of country to Algeria. Since we last alluded 
to this adventurous undertaking it has been ascer- 
tained that M. Soleillet on June 29 arrived at 
Kuniakaro on the Senegal, a little to the east- 
north-east of Médine, the last- French post, and 
some 650 miles from Saint Louis. The latest 
news from him is dated July 30 from Dyalla, in 
the Sorma, about seventy miles to the east of 
Médine. He is now, a8 M. Gravier puts it, ‘en 
o Afrique noire, sur les confins de la zone ot 

. ’Amiral Fleuriot de Langle = les plus 
beaux it négres.” M., Soleillet furnishes some 
curious details with regard to the manners and 
customs of the tribes he has visited, and among 
nearly all of them he notes the same innate fear 
of the white man. The country, he says, is 
covered with magnificent forests rich in valuable 
woods, but is in parts marshy and very unhealthy. 
Hitherto he has found the natives friendly, but 
since the date of his last letter M. Gravier states 
that serious trouble has arisen in the interior, and 
he is afraid that the Sultan of Segou may prove 
hostile; if that be the case, it is not clear how 
M. Soleillet will be able to cross Bambara and 
Massima, and so reach Timbuktu. 


THe December number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer contains an account by Bishop Roy- 
ston, of Mauritius, of his recent visit to Frere 
Town, Mombasa, and a reprint of a paper (which 
is of considerable interest at the present juncture) 
entitled “Afghan Missionaries in Kafiristan.” 
Kafiristan, it may be mentioned, is a large moun- 
tainous tract of country, north of Lughman and 
above Jelalabad, which stretches into the very 
centre of the Hindu Kush, bounded on all sides 
by hills so high that it is almost inaccessible. Its 
inhabitants were formerly supposed to be de- 
scended from some Greek followers of Alexander 
the Great; but they are now believed to be the 
descendants of the original inhabitants of the 
plains, who were gradually pushed forward into 
the hills. In person they are fair, and their beauti- 
ful women are found as slaves in most parts of 
Afghanistan. In their native country they are 
described as wild and barbarous in the extreme. 


WE learn from the Australian papers that Mr. 
John Forrest, the well-known explorer, has just 
—— the survey of the country between the 
De rey and Ashburton rivers, and for a consider- 
able distance inland; and that he is of opinion 


that that part of Western Australia is well suited 
for settlement, 





THe death is announced at Guayaquil of M. 
Vidal Senéze, who has been for some time en- 
gaged in natural-history investigations in the 
Gala Islands. These islands, which are 
situated in the Pacific Ocean, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast of Ecuador, have 
never been thoroughly explored; but during the 
voyage of the Beagle Mr. Darwin visited some of 
them, and his investigations showed that they 
contained many species of birds and reptiles un- 
known to every other part of the globe. 


Ir is announced that the next session of the 
Congrés de Géographie Commerciale will be held 
at Brussels in September 1879. 


Srr Artuur Gorpon, Governor of the Fiji 
Islands, who is now at home on leave, is said to 
have in preparation a work on Western Polynesia. 


Tue tenth annual Report of the United States’ 
Geological, and Geographical Survey of the Terri- 
tories, in charge of Prof. Hayden, will be ready 
for distribution in a few weeks. The Report has 
been in type nearly a year, but has been delayed 
on account of the engraving of the plates. These 
are now completed, and the Report will be issued 
at once. It contains 546 closely-printed pages, 
octavo, with eighty plates, sections, maps, &c. 
Fifty of the plates illustrate the remarkable cliff- 
dwellers in Southern Colorado and Northern New 
Mexico, This is the last annual Report pertaining 


‘to Colorado, and contains a very interesting series 


of chapters on the geology of that remarkable 
country. On the whole this Report will prove 
one of great popular interest, and ought to have 
been published in large numbers. Only 4,500 
copies have as yet been ordered.—About 250 
pages of the eleventh annual Report of the field 
work for 1877 are in type at the Public Printing 
Office. This will contain a detailed description 
of the geological and geographical features of 
Southern Wyoming and Idaho. The Reports of 
Sir Joseph D. Hooker and Dr. Asa Gray will 
give the volume a high character as well as great 
general interest. Ten thousand copies have been 
ordered by Congress. There will be very extended 
geologic — by Messrs. Endlich, White, 
St. John, and Peale; geographical Reports by 
Messrs. Gannett and Wilson; and special Reports 
by Leidy, &c., &c. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue long-suffering Nineteenth Century presents 
us once more with Mr. Mallock. The present 
article, which is an avowed apology and plea for 
the Church of Rome as “ the logical development 
of our natural moral sense,” reaches a point of 
clever folly beyond which even Mr. Mallock can 
hardly go. The spectacle of Mr. Mallock’s mind 
working Romewards is scarcely an edifying one, 
but it may be borne with contentedly in the hope 
and practical certainty of its deterrent effects on 
others. There isa quality in the article which 
satisfies one, too, that the essential distinction be- 
tween youth and maturity, between intellectual 
rawness and intellectual experience, which seemed 
to have been for once obliterated by the rare ability 
and immediate success of the New Republic, holds 
good still, and will assert itself in the end if only 
room enough is given to it. Mr. Ruskin’s conclud- 
ing pages on “ The Colours of Prae-Raphaelitism ” 
are unequal, like nearly all his later work, but 
like much of it also they contain some pearls that 
ought not to be missed. The passage on Mr. 
Burne Jones and the “third school” of younger 
painters to which he belongs, partly new and 
partly quoted from earlier work, will interest 
many, and we hardly venture to call its exuberant 
power and sincerity extravagance, though the 
majority of readers will probably throw it aside 
as such. But Mr. Ruskin is talking of pictures, 
not of manufactures or political economy, and on 
— Mr. Ruskin has a perpetual claim to be 

eard. There may be excess, over-emphasis; the 
manner may sometimes beintolerable,as Mr. Whist- 





ler seems to have found it, but there can be no 
question of immaturity here, no dispute as to the 
right to speak. The master may speak passion- 
ately or blindly, but it is still the master speaking ; 
and at any moment, when the cloud clears away, 
we may get from him passages as perfect as that 
which marks out this article, in which he 
describes the Florentine tomb by Jaco 
della Quercia. Why does not some one make 
a collection from Mr. Ruskin’s later utterances— 
from his Oxford lectures, for instance—of all such 
passages as this: that is, of descriptions of par- 
ticular pictures and monuments? They are the 
really lovely and enduring things in his recent 
work, and when all Mr. Ruskin’s diatribes against 
the forces that be and must be are forgotten, 
this one prose-picture of the tomb of Maria 
will still preach all that was true in them. 
Mr. Ralston, in his essay on Beauty and the 
Beast,” compares a number of variants of this 
Marchen, from the polite French to the cannibal 
Cretan version. fe can extract scarcely any 
“ direct evidence with regard to the mythological 
representation of the phenomena of nature ; ” 
? Seas and the Beast” is “a moral tale, founded 
on a combination of a story about an apparently 
monstrous husband with another story about a 
supernatural husband temporarily lost by a wife's 
disobedience.” The wife, we should say, loses 
her lord because she breaks a taboo: either that 
common one which forbids a woman to speak to 
her husband or pronounce his name, or, again, 
the taboo which forbids a king to see water. The 
marriage with a monster is familiar in savage 
stories. We do not observe that Mr. Ralston 
adduces any examples of African forms of 
this Méarchen. They would be well worth examin- 
ing, for it seems probable that many Médrchen 
were originally explanations of customs of which 
the meaning was lost, or, again, were invented to 
give supernatural sanction to institutions which 
seem to need it. Thus taboos were originally im- 
osed for some social, moral, or sanitary reason ; 
ut, as society escapes from savagery, their mean~ 
ing has to be explained, and is explained, by a 
mytb. Why may not the king see water, or touch 
the gold in the ancestral tombs, or be addressed by 
name by his wife? People ask these questions, 
and are answered by an aetiological myth. Oon- 
sider the taboos of Irish kings—not to listen to 
the flapping of the water birds in the dusk, on a 
certain bis; not to cross a certain moor on May 
morning ; and so forth. The imaginative explana- 
tion of each prohibition would be the germ of a 
Marchen. 


TuE Fortnightly does not fall below its usual 
high level, but its literary articles are almost 
none. The only one, in fact, to which that title 
can be given (unless we count M. de Laveleye’s 
interesting review of Herr Busch’s book about 
Prince Bismarck) is Mr. Farrer’s paper on “ The 
Principle of Copyright.” Those of our readers 
who remember our notice of the vigorous Edin- 
burgh article last October will not need to be 
told that Mr. Farrer is an opponent of Oopy- 
right in most of its forms, This, however, does. 
not prevent his giving with admirable fairness a 
parallel statement of the extreme arguments on 
either side, with his own comments and attempt 
at hitting a via media afterwards, All rational 
people must admit that to talk of an author's 
“ natural right ” over what he publishes is to use 
unmeaning language, since all rights of property 
derive their sanction from public expediency ; but. 
all must equally admit that if the abolition of 
copyright is to prevent authors from writing, public 
expediency will not be furthered. On the whole, - 
he adopts Macaulay's view that “ it is good that 
authors should be remunerated, and the least ex- 
+ pag way of remunerating them is by mono- 
poly. Yet monopoly is an evil. For the sake of 
the good we must submit to the evil, but no longer 
and no further than is necessary for securing the 
good.” Of practical suggestions Mr. Farrer has 
two that are valuable: (1) that, leaving out of 
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sight author’s copyright, it is desirable to secure 
the greatest possible freedom in that part of the busi- 
ness which is purely commercial, and that there- 
fore an author should be able to secure English copy- 
right for his books wherever printed and published ; 
(2) that it remains a question for our own legis- 
lature whether they will continue to make laws 
the effect of which is to reserve the English 
market exclusively for English publishers, and, 
while giving to readers in other countries cheap 
editions of English books, to deprive the English 
public of the use of those editions. Mr. Farrer 
concludes by quoting with approval the new sug- 
gestion of Sir J. Stephen: viz., that, “ where a 
work—e.g., a picture, a statue, or a building—has 
a sensible market-value in itself, it shall have no 
copyright ; but that where the original work has 
no value—e.g., a book—it shall have copyright. 
In other words, he would make copyright depend 
on the easiness and cheapness with which the 
work can be reproduced.” The difficulty of ad- 
justing this “easiness and cheapness” would, of 
course, be very great, sometimes insuperable ; but 
the suggestion might “ prove to be of great prac- 
tical value—e.g., in determining what should be 
the several lengths of copyright given to works 
of different kinds,” 


THE Contemporary offers us an “ intolerable 
deal of sack” in yet four more articles on Alcohol: 
articles which, taken in too great abundance, are 
likely to have the bewildering effect of the sub- 
stance they treat of. Mr. Sayce prints his Oxford 
professorial lecture on “The Phoenicians in 
Greece,” in which he has succeeded in saying in 
an interesting way much that is new to the ordi- 
nary classical student. The main object of the 
lecture is to show by means of Dr. Schliemann’s 
and other discoveries (1) the fact of a wide-spread 
Phoenician influence on the culture and life of 
Greece in prehistoric times; (2) the fact that the 
Phoenicians were the teachers of an art and a 
civilisation that were not original, but borrowed 
from Egypt, and especially from Assyria. It is on 
the latter point that Mr. Sayce has most to say: 
the former, indeed, is too evident to require much 
demonstration. 


“Strictly speaking,’ says Mr. Sayce, ‘‘ Phoenicia had 
no art of its own; its designs were borrowed from 
Egypt and Assyria, and its artists went to school 
on the banks of the Nile and the Euphrates. The 
Phoenician combined and improved upon his models ; 
the impulse, the origination came from abroad; the 
modification and elaboration were his own. He 
entered into other men’s labours, and made the most 
of his heritage, The sphinx of Egypt became Asiatic ; 
and in its new form was transplanted to Nineveh on 
the one side and to Greece on the other. The rosettes 
and other patterns of the Babylonian cylinders were 
introduced into the handiwork of Phoenicia, and so 
passed on to the West, while the hero of the ancient 
Chaldean epic became first the Tyrian Melkarth, and 
then the Herakles of Hellas.” 


Turning to Mycenae and Dr. Schliemann, Mr. 
Sayce pronounces the Gate of Lions to be of un- 
questionably Assyrian character; the Mycenian 
— of Phoenician type, the clay being probably 
rought from Thera; and the art orem i to be 
similar in style and date to that of which the re- 
mains have been found at Ialysos in Rhodes—re- 
mains which by certain Egyptian relics that they 
contain are inferred to be as old as the fifteenth 
century B.c. This date is confirmed by the work- 
manship of some of Dr. Schliemann’s gold rings, 
which Mr. Sayce identifies with Babylonian art of 
“the period of archaic Babylonian power in 
Western Asia”—between the seventeenth cen- 
tury B.c., and the conquest of Babylonia by the 
Assyrians. At the same time, it is evident that 
some of the remains belong to a much later date— 
in fact, to the period of Assyrian, not Babylonian, 
supremacy, a period which with its widespread 
influence through Phoenician carriers was con- 
tinued until the seventh century B.c. Mr. Sayce’s 
article ends with some valuable pages on Phry- 
gian as opposed to Phoenician influence upon 





Greece, and on the number of Semitic words 
denoting articles of luxury which Greece had im- 
ported into its vocabulary, and which form a 
necessary link in the chain of evidence for an 
early connexion between East and West. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMPARATIVE MAP OF LONDON. 
. 5 Minford Gardens, W.: December 10, 1878. 

The map of London for which your corres- 
pondent asks will be found, not in the publications 
of a Board of Health or of a Registrar General, 
but in as unlikely a place for anyone to seek for 
it—viz., in the Appendix to the Minutes of Evi- 
dence of the Royal Commission on Water Supply, 
1869. Here is a “Map of London and its 
Environs, showing the Area built upon and the 
Boundary of the Metropolitan Board of Works,” 
which is coloured to show London in 1560, 1745, 
1818, 1834, and 1867. 

I have long wished to prepare a map of this 
character, but on a more extended scale, as I think 
it ought to start from the time of the Romans 
rather than from the reign of Elizabeth. This 
will be a work of considerable labour, because in 
order to be of real value it must be accompanied 
by justificatory letterpress, and the earlier cen- 
turies must be illustrated without any maps to 
guide us. 





The great difficulty of working with the old 
maps and plans is to be found in the difference of 
scale upon which they have been drawn; but in 
order partially to obviate this, Mr. E. W. Ashbee 
and I propose to lay down some of the chief of 
the old maps upon a uniform scale, and to print a 
limited number of copies by means of lithography. 

May I add, in conclusion, that Norden’s map 
cannot fairly be called the first authentic map of 
London, a title more justly due to that by Agas ? 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








DR. LEE’s “ SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATION.” 
London: December 10, 1878, 

In this age of culture, light, and sweetness, I 
have always admitted that editors and their con- 
tributors—from their own point of view—were in- 
fallible in matters of opinion and criticism. I re- 
tain that conviction still, and hope you will permit 
me to place it on record in your columns. 

At the same time, allow me to remark, with 
modest confidence, that Mr. James Gairdner’s 
judicial decision that my Sketch No. II., “ Henry 
VIII. at Wolf Hall,” is “quite imaginary” is 
based on what I believe to be an error, Because 
that illustrious critic is unacquainted with certain 
evidence, it does not follow that the evidence is 
non-existent. 

Some of the literary collections, MSS., and 
drawings of the Rev. Edward Seymour, Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1780—among which was 
a carefully-written and interesting account in MS. 
of Wolf Hall and the Seymours of Wiltshire— 
belonged in 1850 to the Rev. John Ward, then 
Vicar of Great Bedwyn, afterwards beneficed in 
Yorkshire. From its careful study some years 
ago I gained several of the facts made use of in 
my sketch in question. As the Canon was a 
member of the same family of Seymour, and allied 
to the late Lord Aylesbury—the owner of Wolf 
Hall—I believe that the Canon's researches were 
accurate and carefully made, and his conclusions 
true; for they were based on the examination of 
family documents, local traditions, and records 
closed to ordinary people. 

Yrcomnink Gzorce Lez. 





London: December 11, 1878. 
All that can be said in reference to the above 
letter is that Dr. Lee now tells us his authority 
for a statement which is clearly disproved by 
contemporary documents. It would have been 
better for Dr. Lee to have stated in his book what 
he now states in his letter, for, though no man can 
always guard against errors, an author saves his 

own credit with the public by telling them frankly — 
what kind of guidance he has seen fit to follow. 
JamMEs GAIRDNER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, Dec. 16,—4 p.m. Asiatic. , 

5 p.m. London Institution : “ History of the Formation of 
the Alps,” by Prof. J. W. Judd. 7 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Mathematical Instruments, IV., 
by W. Mattieu Williams. 

8 P.M. British Architects. 

TurEspAay, Dec. 17.—7.45 P.M. Statistical: ‘‘ Reports on the 
Paris Demographic and International Statistical Con- 
gresses, and on the Stockholm International Peniten- 
tiary Congress,” by Dr. Mouat; Discussion on “ The 
Best Form of Statistical Annual for International Par- 

ao 


poses. 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting. 

8 P.M. Colonial Institute : “ New Guinea: its Fitness for 
Colonisation,” by L. M. D’Albertis. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 18.—7 P.M. Meteorological: Abstract of 
“ The Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency,” by C. 
Chambers ; “‘ Experiments with Lowne’s Anemometer, 
by Capt. W. Watson; “ Meteorology of Bangkok, 
Siam,” by J. Campbell; “Results of Meteorological 
Observations taken at Calvinia, South Africa,” by K. I. 
Marks. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘Science Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,’’ by Dr. J. H. Gladstone. 4 

8 P.M. Literature: “On the Ogham and Mushiggar Cha- 
racter,” by Capt. R. F. Burton. 

8 P.M. Geological: ‘On Remains of Mastodon and other 
Vertebrata of the Miocene Beds of the Maltese Islands, 
by Prof. A. Leith Adams; “ Dinosauria of the Cam- 
bridge Greensand, Parts I.-VL,” by Prof. H, @. 
Seeley. 
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THURSDAY, Dec, 19.—7 p.m. London Institution: “The Abuse 
of Books,” by Frederic Harriso 


n. 
7 P.M. Numismatic. 
8 p.M. Linnean: ‘‘ Notes on South African Orchids,” by Ww. 
Mansell Weale ; “‘ Descriptions of rare Shells,” by 
Sylvanus Hanley. 
Chemical, 


8.30 P.M. Royal. 
Fripay, Dec. 20.—8 p.m. Philological : * On the Middle-English 
Diphthong au in Modern English,” by H. Nicol. 








SCIENCE. 


Etna: a History of the Mountain and of its 
Eruptions. By G. F. Rodwell. With 
Maps and Illustrations. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


Wuitz our scientific literature is not with- 
out some excellent works on Vulcanology in 
general—such as the well-known treatise by 
Mr. Scrope—it is strange that it has not 
hitherto possessed any special monograph on 
Etna, And yet Etna is not only the loftiest 
and mightiest voleano in Europe, but pro- 
bably the most famous mountain in the 
world. In the magnitude of its lava- 
streams, and in the number and violence of 
its eruptions, not less than in its height and 
bulk, it far surpasses Vesuvius. The his- 
tory of its activity also stretches much 
farther into the past. Vesuvius was 
dormant in historical times until the year 
79 of our era; but Etna was in violent 
activity at least as early as the days 
of Pindar and Aeschylus and Thucydides. 
Yet to most readers Vesuvius is more 
familiar than Etna. No doubt this is due 
to the convenient proximity of Vesuvius to 
the beautiful city of Naples. Multitudes of 
visitors are thus attracted to the mountain, 
and many a pen has been exercised in writ- 
ing its history, or in describing its structure. 
Prof. Phillips, a few years before his death, 
produced a charming volume on this sub- 
ject, ever welcome to the scientific visitor to 
Vesuvius. And now Mr. Rodwell steps 
forward with an equally welcome volume on 
Etna. If we say that we are disposed to 
place the two writings not far apart, we can 
hardly give the new work greater praise. 
In brief, Mr. Rodwell’s Etna is a pleasantly- 
written and well-illustrated volume, suffici- 
ently technical to be useful to the scientific 
student, yet for the most part sufficiently 
popular to be read with relish by the most 
unscientific. 

There is assuredly no lack of materials 
for a history of Etna; nor are these materials 
confined to the literature of any single 
country. Germany gives us, not only the 
writings of Von Buch and the famous 
memoir of Friedrich Hoffmann, but the 
masterpiece of Sartorius von Waltershausen— 
that noble Atlas des Aetna, of which Mr. 
Rodwell truthfully says that it “ furnishes 
the most exhaustive history of any one 
mountain on the face of the earth.” 
France offers us the memoir of Elie de 
Beaumont, unfortunately a trifle out of date 
in its theoretical conclusions; Italy, as 
might be expected, presents a great mass of 
Etnean literature, in which the writings of 
Carlo Gemellaro tower high above all others ; 
and as for England, she furnishes to the 
compiler matter of extreme value in the 
shape of the accurate survey of Admiral 
Smyth and the acute geological observations 
of Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. Scrope. 

From these, and from many other sources, 





Mr. Rodwell has of course freely drawn in 
the preparation of this volume. But the 
work is much more than a mere compila- 
tion. Mr. Rodwell always makes good use 
of his vacations, and his Continental trips 
have generally taken a direction ‘ South- 
by-East.” In August 1877 he ascended 
Etna, and to our notion the most interesting 
part of the book is that in which he 
graphically describes this ascent. 

We see the author, with his courier and 
guide, starting from the little inn at Nicosia 
about six o’clock in the evening. They 
make their way on mules, over lava and 
cinder, until they reach the Regione Selvosa. 
There they-halt, and take rest in the Casa 
del Bosco, a small house inhabited by the 
men in charge of the mountain-forests. At 
ten o’clock they quit the Casa, and proceed 
up the dreary slopes of the Regione Deserta. 
Slowly they toil onwards, guided by the 
light of the stars, until at length they gain 
the Casa Inglese, a small lava-built house 
erected in 1811 by English officers stationed 
in Sicily. In this deserted hut they rest, 
and at 3 a.M. proceed on their journey to 
the summit of the crater, 1,200 feet above. 
The summit is reached in time to see the 
sun rise, and our author has now good op- 
portunity of using the little spectroscope 
which he carries in his pocket. The descent 
is duly accomplished in safety, and the only 
thing to be lamented during the journey 
has been the obstinacy of the crater in re- 
fusing to arouse itself into anything like 
decent activity. 

Mr. Rodwell’s book is made up of half-a- 
dozen chapters, extending over rather less 
than 150 pages, and illustrated with maps, 
plans, sections, and views. The topographi- 
cal and geological maps have been capitally 
executed by Mr. Weller. The first chapter 
is devoted to historical notices of Etna, and 
here of course the author of the Birth of 
Chemistry finds himself in the congenial 
company of ancient and mediaeval writers. 
In the next chapter the physical features of 
the mountain are described. The third 
section is occupied with the story of the 
ascent. We are then taken round the 
mountain to visit the girdle of little towns 
and villages which, to the number of more 
than sixty, have been ' planted’ on the fertile 
volcanic soil. In the fifth chapter we find a 
brief account of the principal eruptions of 
the mountain; and in the last chapter its 
mineralogy and geology are described. 
Here we should have been inclined to give 
rather less prominence to the crater-of-eleva- 
tion hypothesis, remembering what Scrope 
no less than Lyell has said about “that 
signal delusion, as to the mode of action of 
the sub-telluric forces, with which the eleva- 
tion-crater theory mystified the geological 
world.” We think, too, that here—and, in- 
deed, throughout the work—the student 
would be glad to see a few more references 
to original authorities ; but possibly it did 
not enter into the author’s plan to burden 
his pages with foot-notes. 

It was a singularly fit title that Carlo 
Gemellaro gave to his last work on Etna, 
Un Addio al maggior Vulcano di Europa. 
Mr. Rodwell, we trust, will not yet think of 
bidding adieu to the mountain. He has 
already written the article “Etna” for the 





Encyclopaedia Britannica ; and we hope to 
meet him again upon a subject with which 
he is evidently so competent to deal. For 
the present, however, he takes a farewell of 
Mon Gibello by a brief reference to some 
new Italian maps in the Paris Exhibition. 
Not the least valuable part of this work 
is contained in the last chapter, where we 
have a kind of Appendix on the mineralogical 
and microscopic characters of certain speci- 
mens of laya collected by Mr. Rodwell dur- 
ing his visit to the mountain. This descrip- 
tion is from the pen of Mr. Frank Rutley, 
of the Geological Survey, who has assidu- 
ously devoted himself to the study of petro- 
logy, both in its microscopic and in its 
megascopic aspect. F. W. Rupwer. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


On the Kind of Light required by Growing Plants. 
—In the course of some experiments on the effect 
of coloured light on vegetable life, M. Bert found, 
contrary to his expectation, that while plants 
covered with green-glass shades stopped growin 
and speedily died, those protected by panes of re 
glass continued to live and grow, though not so 
vigorously as under normal conditions (Comptes 
Rendus, 4 Novembre, 1878). On submitting his 
coloured panes to spectroscopic analysis with an 
illumination comparable in intensity to diffused 
sunlight, he ascertained that the red glass inter- 
cepted the yellow and all the more refrangible 
part of the spectrum, only permitting the orange 
and red rays to pass through; while the green 
lass allowed all but the least refrangible three- 
fourths of the red rays to traverse it. Accord- 
ingly, since the light transmitted through the 
former is sufficient to maintain life, while that 
transmitted through the latter is not, the 
essential rays must be included in that portion 
of the red which is absorbed by the green pane. 
In order to define its limits with still more pre- 
cision, M. Bert proceeded to compare the absorbent 
effect of his green glass with that of a dilute 
solution of chlorophyll. The latter was found to 
stop only a small “part of the red rays (those 
situated Sst BandC). No green glass being 
procurable with an equally restricted power of 
absorption, a case was constructed with double 
walls of colourless glass, the narrow space be- 
tween the walls being: filled with the chlorophyll 
solution. Plants kept in this case, though freely 
exposed to light, ceased to grow, and died as 

uickly as those put under green-glass shades. 

he exact nature of the light-rays indispensable 
for vegetable life was thus determined. But 
though indispensable, they are not entirely suffi- 
cient ; for plants grown under red glass do not 
thrive so well as those to which ordinary mixed 
light has access. There is reason to believe— 
though proof is still wanting—that the regions of 
the spectrum capable of being utilised by plants 
are precisely defined by the various absorption- 
bands of chlorophyll. 


Vaso-dilator Fibres in the Superior Mavillary 
Nerve.—Jolyet finds that stimulation of the 
superior maxillary nerve in the pterygo-maxillary 
fossa by very weak interrupted currents is followed 
by active congestion of the mucous lining of the 
nasal fossae, the skin of the alae nasi and of both 
upper and lower lips, together with the labial and 
gingival mucous membrane. If the nerve is cut, 
stimulation of its distal end no longer gives rise to 
these effects; hence they must be regarded as of 
reflex nature (Gaz. méd. de Paris, 16 Novembre, 
1878). 

On the Effects of Vairnishing the Skin in the 
Lower Animals.—It has long been known that 
when the skin of a rabbit is coated with an im- 
permeable varnish, the animal's temperature falls, 
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its breathing becomes embarrassed, albumen 
appears in its urine, and death speedily ensues. 
When the varnishing is complete, the duration of 
life is very short; when it is partial, the fatal 
issue may be delayed for a good many days. 
From one-eighteenth to one-twelfth of the 
total surface of the body may be varnished with 
impunity ; but when the proportion exceeds one- 
sixth, death is inevitable unless the animal is 
acked in cotton-wool or kept in a warm chamber. 

wo theories have been brought forward to 
explain these phenomena. Some observers have 
arrived at the conclusion that by suppressing the 
cutaneous functions, either wholly or toa con- 
siderable extent, we cause the retention of excre- 
mentitious matters in the system and so give rise 
toa form of toxaemia. Others, again, attribute 
the fatal issue to the rapid loss of heat experienced 
by varnished animals. The latter view was ably 
advocated in 1868 by Prof. Laschkewitch, and 
his arguments were generally supposed to have 
decided the question. Recently, however, the 
older view has been revived by Lange and Sako- 
low. Hence Lomikowsky has considered it 
necessary to reinvestigate the subject, with a 
view more especially to ascertain the reason 
why the temperature of a varnished animal 
should sink so rapidly as it does (Journal 
de LAnat, et de la Physiologie, Juillet-Aoit, 
1878). By means of the thermomultiplier, 
he has proved that radiation takes place much 
more freely from varnished than from unvarnished 
areas of skin, The difference is sufficient to 
account for the loss of heat and the fall of tem- 
perature, which may thus be regarded as physical 
rather than physiological phenomena. The symp- 
toms observed during life and the changes found 
in the viscera after death may all be accounted 
for by the cooling. They are absolutely identical 
with those observed in animals killed by exposure 
to cold. When the cold is extreme, death occurs 
rapidly, as after universal varnishing. When it 
is. more moderate, inflammatory changes are 
excited in internal organs, more particularly in 
the kidneys, and life is destroyed indirectly, as a 
consequence of uraemia, Here, again, the analogy 
with partial varnishing is complete. 


Physiological Action of Thymol.—This has been 
investigated by Kiissner (Centralblatt f. d. med. 
Wiss., November 9, 1878). He took one gramme 
daily for four days, in divided doses. No effect, 
beyond a moderate sensation of burning in the 
epigastrium, was noticed. When injected into 
the abdominal cavity of some of the lower 
animals, thymol produced narcosis with slow 
wa and speedy death from asphyxia. 
While in this comatose condition, the animals 
were not susceptible to strychnia, even in very 
large doses. The blood, after death, wasfound liquid 
and of a dark colour; the corpuscles retained 
their normal aspect. The urine always contained 
albumen, but no blood-pigment. Fatty degener- 
ation of internal organs, described by Husemann 
as a result of thymol-poisoning, was never 
detected by Kiissner, either in acute or chronic 
cases, 

On the Origin and Distribution of Hypoxanthin 
and Lactic Acid in the Animal Organism.— 
Large quantities of the medulla of bone were 
examined in seven instances by G. Salomon (Zeit- 
schrift fiir physiolog. Chemie, I1., p. 66) for these 
substances ; hypoxanthin was found in all, lactic 
acid in one only. Hypoxanthin was invariably 
detected in the blood shee death (15 to 75 grm. 
per 10,000 grm. of blood). Out of twenty-one 
samples of blood taken from a vein during life, 
four only yielded traces of hypoxanthin. In 
seven cases, in which the blood was searched with 
negative results during life, it was found to yield 
positive results after death. Hence it must be 
concluded either that hypoxanthin is a post- 
mortem product or that it undergoes continual 
oxidation in the circulating blood. Similar re- 
sults were obtained as regards lactic acid; but 
they were not by any means so constant, Salomon 





next endeavoured to ascertain whether xanthin 
products were formed by the action of the pan- 
creas on albumin and fibrin. Fresh pancreatic 
tissue, reduced to a pulp and repeatedly extracted 
with alcohol, yielded no trace of xanthin pro- 
ducts. Again, neither by maceration nor by boil- 
ing with water was it possible to obtain from 
fibrin a substance capable of being precipitated by 
an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate. But 
when the pancreatic extract was allowed to act 
upon fibrin for twenty-four hours at a tempera- 
ture of 35° to 40° C., the liquid was found to 
contain hypoxanthin in considerable quantity. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


Philippium and Décipium.— Delafontaine an- 
nounces the discovery of two metals to which he 
has given the above names. The former occurs 
in samarskite ; its oxide is yellow like terbia, and 
has a molecular weight intermediate between those 
of yttria and terbia. He has satisfied himself that 
it is not a mixture of these two bodies, and gives 
the new metal the name philippium in honour of 
M. Philippe Plantamour, of Geneva. The 
formiate of philippia is less soluble than the corre- 
sponding salt of yttria and its oxalate more readily 
soluble in nitric acid than the corresponding salt 
of terbia. A concentrated solution of a salt of 

hilippium shows a fine absorption band in the 
indigo (A = 450 nearly), two in the green, a faint 
one in the blue, and one in the red (Compt. rend. 
1878, Ixxxvii., 559). A fortnight after the publi- 
cation of this note, Delafontaine announced (2id., 
p- 632) the discovery of a second metal in the 
samarskite of N. Carolina, and this he has named 
décipium. It forms an oxide, the equivalent of 
which is close about 122 for the formula DpO (or 
Dp,O0, = 366). The acetate is less soluble than 
that of didymium, and more so than that of 
terbium ; and décipio-potassium sulphate is only 
slightly soluble in a concentrated solution of 

otassium sulphate, but easily soluble in water. 

he absorption spectrum of the nitrate ex- 
hibits three bands, at least, in the indigo and 
blue. The most refrangible band is a little smaller 
than that of philippium or the m of didymium. 
It occupies a space between Fraunhofer’s lines G 
and H, being rather nearer to G, at a point where 
didymium and terbium show no lines; then there 
are two bands in the violet, which appear to be H 
and H’. References to the wave-lengths of these 
and other bands will be found in the author’s 


paper. The N. Carolina samarskite has now been 
shown to contain the following earths :— 
Name. Equivalent. 
Yttria ° . YO = 745 
Erbia . ‘ ErO = 130 
Terbia : : TbO = 114-115 
Philippia . . - PpO = 90 (about) 
Décipia . DpO = 122 (about) 
Thorina ThO,= 267°5 


as well as the oxides of didymium and ‘cerium. 
Delafontaine traces the following interesting re- 
lation between the equivalents of some metals of 
this group :— 

Yttrium . . - 58 


Philippium . ww 742 = 58428 
Terbium . 7 »- 98 ==58+5x8 
Décipium . ° . 106(?)=58+6x8 
Erbium * 114 =58+7x8 


Nodules from the Deep Sea.—Giimbel publishes 
an interesting and very complete analysis of some 
of these nodules. Between Japan and the Sand- 
wich Islands the sea-bed is covered with red mud, 
fragments of pumice, and “ manganese ” nodules. 
He examined some which had been dredged by 
the Challenger at a depth of 2,740 fathoms, The 
nodules are rounded or flattened, have a dull 
brown colour, and enclose particles of pumice, 
teeth of fish, &c. The nodules scale off in layers, 
and a careful inspection of cross-sections has con- 
vinced the author that the structure is due to 
mechanical action, not to the agency of any 
organism, The pumice is trachytic. He is of 





opinion that the material constituting the no- 
dules has been derived from submarine sources. 
A very complete analysis of a fragment of one 
of these interesting naldies possessed the follow- 
ing composition :— 


Iron sesquioxide . . + 27-460 





Manganese peroxide . . 23°600 
Alumina ° : ° . - 10°210 
Lime . . . . 7 . 0920 
Magnesia ° ° ° - 0181 
Soda . ° . ° ° . 2358 
Potash , ° ° - 0396 
Baryta . . . . . - 0°069 
Silicie acid . ° ° ° - 16-030 
Titanic acid . . . : 0°660 
Sulphuric acid. . . 0°484 
Carbonic acid . ‘ ° » 0°047 
Phosphoric acid . . : » 0°023 
Chlorine . . ° . » 0-941 
Copper oxide : . - 0°023 
Nickel (Cobalt) oxide ° - 0°012 
Water . ° . ° . - 17°819 

101-233 


The low proportion of carbonic acid in these 
nodules is very remarkable (Sitzungs-Ber. bayer. 
Akad. Wissensch., 1878, 2). 


Manganosite.—This curious mineral, first de- 
scribed by Blomstrand, of Lund, has recently been 
subjected to a closer examination by Klien (Jahr- 
buch fiir Mineralogie, 1878, 750). It occurs 
in dark-coloured irregular grains enclosed in 
granular calcite; and, according to Blomstrand, 
they have a dark emerald-green hue, while by 
transmitted light they appear to have a ruby-red 
colour. The new mineral species is of interest 
from its consisting of manganese protoxide; the 
occurrence of so unstable a compound is remark- 
able. A freshly-fractured surface after exposure 
to the air for a few weeks becomes covered with 
a brown layer of oxide. Klien states that the 
mineral is cubic, and exhibits a fine dark- 
green colour both by reflected and by transmitted 
light, and arrives at the conclusion that the red 
colour observed by Blomstrand was an effect of 
oxidation. The granules of manganosite, some- 
times 1 cm. in diameter, are imperfectly formed 
octahedra. The forms produced by etching the 
crystals are four-sided pyramids with quadratic 

se. 


A New Organic Base in Animal Organisms,— 
During the last twenty-five years many observers 
have described some peculiar crystals which are 
to be met with in certain of the organs of the 
animal body, as well as in such fluids as blood, 
saliva, pus, &c., both in health and in disease. 
Charcot, in 1853, was the first to draw attention 
to them, and by many authors they are spoken of 
as “Charcot’s crystals.” Some have supposed. 
them to be tyrosine, others phosphate of lime, 
and others again a compound allied to albumen. 
Schreiner has now shown (Annalen der Chemie, 
1878, exciv., 68) that they are the phosphate of a 
new base. The pure substance has marked alka- 
line properties, and forms little groups of 
pea resembling wavellite. It dissolves in ab- 
solute alcohol, and is only slightly soluble in 
ether; when heated with a solution of potash or 
soda, it evolves ammonia, and it gives a flocculent 
white precipitate with zinc chloride. The hydro- 
chlorate forms a double salt with platinum chlo- 
ride, which separates in large prismatic crystals ; 
the double salt of gold is also a crystallised body. 
An analysis of the hydrochlorate of the base 
gave numbers which point to C,H,N, HOl as 
the formula of this salt. A second paper by the 
author will shortly appear. 


The Amylic Alcohols.—Le Bel bas shown that 
the alcohol exhibiting left-handed rotation has a 
greater vapour tension than the inactive variety, 
and finds by fractional distillation of a mixture 0 
active and inactive alcohol that the power of 
rotation is considerably augmented. hen s0- 


dium acts on the active variety (rotation 4° 33’) 
a completely inactive alcohol is formed without 
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any change of chemical constitution occurring. 
The author believes this to be a mixture of the 
alcohols showing right- and left-handed rotation, 
since, according to the theory put forth by Van 
t’ Hoff and himself, an inactive undecomposable 
alcohol can only exist when the molecule of the 
active alcohol contains only one asymmetrical 
carbon atom. To separate the two isomeric bodies 
the methods proposed by Pasteur were employed. 
The mechanical tion of crystals was not pos- 
sible, as the individual, well-crystallised and mixed 
active and inactive amylamine alums rotated the 

lane of polarisation, but exhibited no hemihedral 
eon. he pure rotatory amylamine alum forms 
plates which doubly refract light, and which 
cannot be measured. This is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the influence of the isomerism of the 
amylamine on the crystalline form of the complex 
alum molecule. When crystallised together with 
other substances which rotate the plane no further 
result was arrived at. When, however, Pecini- 
cillium was allowed to grow in a solution con- 
taining 3 grammes of inactive alcohol and 1°25 
grammes of different salts to the litre of water, it 
was found that the liquid by fractional distillation 
yielded alcohol exhibiting right-handed rotation 
(Compt. rend., 1878, Ixxxvii., 213). 


The Effect of Great Pressure on Powdered Sub- 
stances.—Some interesting experiments have been 
made by M. W. Spring (Bull. Acad, R. de Bel- 

ique, 1878, lxv., 746), who has subjected a num- 

r of finely-divided substances to a pressure 
calculated to be equivalent to 20,000 atmospheres. 
Potassium nitrate and sodium nitrate were gene- 
rally converted into a perfectly homogeneous 
mass, which was harder and denser than the fused 
salt, and was translucent like porcelain. Sawdust 
exhibited a “slatey” cleavage and had a density 
more than three times that of the wood from 
which it was made. The author points to these 
experiments as having established the possibility of 
causing cohesion of solid bodies by the appli- 
cation of great pressure, unmindful of the fact 
that what are called dust-tiles are largely manu- 
factured by this very method. How far the effects 
of simple pressure are taken into consideration by 
geologists in their study of the solid layers of the 
earth’s crust is open to question. 


Gallium.—Lecoq de Boisbaudran and E, Jung- 
fleisch have published some more notes on their 
examination of the properties of this newly-dis- 
covered and curious element. The metal crystal- 
lises in octahedra where the summits of the 
pyramid are cut off by a plane, in some cases 
truncated so as to give the crystals a tabular 
form. The metal is hard and only to a small 
degree malleable, although thin plates may be 
bent backwards and forwards many times without 
breaking. A ray of light which has been reflected 
several times from bright surfaces of the metal 
acquires a fine bluish-green colour (Compt. rend., 
1878, lxxxvi., 577). 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Numismatic Soctery.—( Thursday, November 21.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
A further discussion took place between the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Keary, and others, as to the origin of the 
English sceattas, the former maintaining the received 
opinion that their types were adopted from the copper 
coins of the successors of Constantine, while Mr. 
Keary derived them from the silver coins of Carausius 
current in Britain.—Mr. Perey Gardner read a paper 
Te-attributing some interesting Greek coins.—Mr. B. 
Vv. Head read a paper “On Imitations of Athenian 
Silver Coins issued in Arabia.” These coins were 
struck in two different regions, by the Nabathaean 
princes of North Arabia, and by the Himyarites of 
the extreme south, and remained in circulation as late 
as the Christian era—that is, for a century after the 
Athenians had ceased to issue silver money. 








Mostcat Association.—( Monday, December 2.) 


R. H. M. Bosanquet, Esq., in the Chair. Lord 
Rayleigh, F.R.S., read two papers: (1) ‘“ Onthe De- 
termination of Absolute Pitch by the common Har- 
monium ;” (2) “On the Mutual Influence of Sources 
of Sound nearly in Unison.” The method described 
in the first paper was shortly as follows: the low C 
and D of an ordinary harmonium were sounded 
together, the D being first slightly flattened, so as to be 
about midway between a major tone of 9:8, and a 
minor tone of 10:9, above the C. The tenth partial 
tone of the lower note then beats with the ninth of 
the upper, and the ninth of the lower note with the 
eighth of the upper, the pitch of the two sets of beats 
being e” and d” respectively. These beats are very 
nearly four per second, and can be accurately counted, 
especially with the assistance of resonators tuned to 
these notes. Two observers are employed, who 
count the two sets of beats simultaneously; errors 
depending on the variation of the note under varying 
circumstances are thus avoided. The beats were counted 
for ten minutes exactly. Then, ifz, y, be the beats 
respectively, the number of vibrations of C per 
yaks 4 ad . The results varied but slightly 
in the first place of decimals. A Konig fork was 
verified by comparison with the harmonium with the 
most satisfactory resulis. The second paper de- 
scribed the mutual influence of two organ-pipes 
placed near each other, and nearly of the same pitch. 
When they are very near each other, they speak one 
and the same note, though their notes when sounded 
separately were different. The most remarkable 
point about the phenomenon was that the resultant 
note did not lie between the separate notes, but out- 
side the interval between them, and higher than 
either. 


second is 





Zootoaicat Socrety.—( Tuesday, December 3.) 


Roxsert Hupson, Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. 
The Secretary read a Report on the additions made to 
the Society's Menagerie during the month of Novem- 
ber, and called special attention to two examples of 
Horsfield’s tortoise (Testudo Horsfieldi) from Turkes- 
tan, presented by Dr. A. Strauch, of the Imperial 
Museum of St. Petersburg, and a small blue maccaw, 
apparently referable to Spix’s maccaw (Ara Spizi), 
and new to the Society’s collection.—Mr. H. Seebohm 
exhibited a series of specimens of the hooded and 
carrion crows, and made remarks on their intermediate 
forms and geographical distribution.—Col. L. H. 
Loyd Irby exhibited and made remarks on the nests, 
eggs, and young of Cypselus pallidus, taken at Gib- 
raltar.—Mr. Howard Saunders exhibited and made 
remarks on some eggs of Indian Laridae (Sterna 
Bergii and Larus Hemprichii) which had been taken 
by Capt. Butler on the Mekran coast.—Dr. F. Day 
exhibited and made remarks on some jaws of 
Indian sharks belonging to the genera Galeocerdo and 
Carcarias.—The Secretary called attention to an error 
which had been made with reference to the collection of 
butterflies from Billiton, reported on by Messrs. God- 
man, Salvin, and Druce in the last part of the society's 
Proceedings. The collection had been made and for- 
warded to England by Herr J. G. F. Riedel, of Koe- 
pang.—Mr. Sclater communicated some further par- 
ticulars respecting the occurrence in Lancashire of the 
specimen of the Black-throated Wheatear (Sasicola 
stapazina) exhibited at the last meeting of the 
society. —Prof. A. H. Garrod read a paper on the con- 
formation of the thoracic extremity of the trachea in 
the birds of the order Gallinae.—A communication 
was read from Dr. A. Giinther, containing the descrip- 
tion of some reptiles from Midian collected by Major 
Burton. Among these were two new snakes which it 
was proposed to call Echis decorata and Zamenis ele- 
gantissima.—Mr. H. Seebohm pointed out the charac- 
ter of a new Sylvia from Abyssinia, which it was pro- 
posed to call Sylvia Blanfordi, after Mr. Blanford, 
by whom it was obtained during the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition ; and also read notes on the identity of the 
birds which had been named Horornis fortipes, Neornis 
assimilis, Horeites robustipes, H. brunneus, and H. 
pallidus, and proposed to reduce them to one species 
under the name Cettia fortipes—Mr. Martin Jacoby 
read descriptions of some new species of Phytopha- 
gous Coleoptera from Central and South America. 








Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, December 5.) 


W. Sportiswoopz, Esq., LL.D., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—On the 
Illumination of Lines of Molecular Pressure, and the 
Trajectory of Molecules,” by W. Crookes; “Ona 
Machine for the Solution of Simultaneous Linear 
Equations,” by Sir William Thomson. 





Soctety or AnTiquarigs.—( Thursday, December 5.) 


C. S, Percevat, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. Mr. 
J. Evans exhibited a hoard of bronze implements 
found at Yattenden, about seven miles north-east of 
Newbury, consisting of flat and socketed celts, pal- 
staves, tanged knives, spear-heads, fragments of 
swords, &c. They apparently formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of a founder, and were ascribed by Mr. 
Evans to the close of the Bronze period.—Mr. 
Fowler exhibited a drawing of the Roman sepulchral 
slab recently found at South Shields, which has 
already been described in a previous number.—Mr. 
W. H. Rogers exhibited a very small metal reliquary, 
bearing on one side a figure of St. Christopher.—Mr. 
Everard Green exhibited a portrait in oil of Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk, when an old man, which 
resembles a picture now at Woburn. 





Royat Arcwazorocicat Institute.—( Thursday, 
December 5.) 


C. D. E. Forrnum, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 
The chairman spoke of the great loss the Institute had 
sustained by the death of Mr. J. Henderson, for many 
years the valued honorary treasurer of the society, 
and alluded in feeling terms to his kindly genial 
manner. He then read an account of a jet signacu- 
lum of St. James of Compostella, which was ex- 
hibited.— Mr. W. Burges exhibited and described a 
very remarkable tilting-helme of Thomas Lord 
Delaware (1526) from Broadwater Church, A dis- 
cussion ensued respecting the character of this curious 
head-piece, the Baron de Cosson and Mr. J. G. 
Waller speaking of its peculiarities at some length.— 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite exhibited a fourteenth- 
century English Horae, and pointed out some of its 
characteristics, as did also Prof. Westwood. — The 
Rev. R. S. Baker exhibited a diminutive figure found 
during the excavations at Irchester, which was 
hesitatingly accepted as of Roman origin.—The Rev. 
D. Evans sent a secretum of “ John Javziundus ” found 
in Abergele Church, early fourteenth-century.—Mr. 
W. T. Watkin communicated a sketch and letters 
from Dr, Hiibner and others concerning the remark- 
able bilingual inscription on the tombstone of Regina 
lately found at Binchester; Mr. Watkin also sent 
notices of Roman discoveries lately made at Carlisle 
and Winchester. 





Cuemicat Socrery.—( Thursday, December 5.) 


Dr. Gurapstonz, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Prof. Tidy read a lengthy and important paper on 
“The Processes for Determining the Organic Purity 
of Potable Waters.” The conclusions at which the 
author arrives after many experiments and a careful 
examination of comparative analyses of over 1,600 
waters may be briefly summed up as follows :—The 
ammonia process furnishes results which are marked 
by singular inconsistency, and are not delicate enough 
to allow the recognition and classification of the finer 
grades of purity or impurity. The errors incidental 
to the process form an array of difficulties which be- 
come infinitely serious, seeing that the range (as re- 
gards albuminoid ammonia) between pure and dirty 
waters is comparatively small. The combustion pro- 
cess has all the evils of evaporation to encounter, but 
the organic carbon estimation is trustworthy; the 
organic nitrogen determination, however, scarcely 
yields absolutely trustworthy evidence on which to 
found an opinion as to the probable source of the 
organic matter. The process, nevertheless, is of great 
value. The oxygen process avoids the errors 
incidental to evaporation: its results (when pro- 
perly used) are constant and extremely delicate ; it 
draws a sharp line between the putrescent or pro- 
bably pernicious and the non-putrescent or probably 
harmless organic matter; by it a bad water can never 
be passed as good. As far as the three processes are 
concerned, the oxygen and combustion processes give 
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closely concordant results, while those yielded by the 
ammonia process are often at direct variance with 
both. The discussion on this valuable paper was 
postponed until after it had been printed, when a 
special meeting will be called for the purpose. 





Metgorotoaicat Society.— ( Thursday, December 5.) 


Mr. R. H. Scort lectured on ‘‘ The Nature, Methods, 
and General Objects of Meteorology.” He said that 
everyone must be interested in meteorology, but the 
difficulties which are found in making it an exact 
science are twofold. Firstly, we have no access to 
the upper regions of the atmosphere; and, secondly, 
the observations at each station are affected to a 
most puzzling extent by local conditions. In this 
respect meteorology is at a great disadvantage com- 
pared with astronomy. He then spoke of the im- 
portance of multiplying stations, provided quality 
was not sacrified to quantity, and stated that the 
great difficulty found in discovering laws of periodi- 
city, &c., arose from the fact that few observatories 
could show continuous records for even fifty years. 
The next subject of the lecture was the mode of col- 
lecting information for marine meteorology, and the 
great complexity of the problems presented to the 
enquirers in this branch, owing to the motion of the 
ships, and to their being confined to special tracks, 
instead of being equally distributed over the ocean. 
A few minutes were then spent in describing 
the mode of collecting information for telegraphic 
reports and synoptic work, and regret was expressed 
that Weyprecht’s proposal for International Polar 
Observatories did not show much prespect of being 
carried out. As to methods, Mr, Scott pointed out 
that at present there are considerable differences 
between the equipment of stations and the hours of 
observation in different countries, but that any 
attempt to enforce uniformity would be sure to meet 
with opposition. - Accordingly agreement in very 
minute particulars is hardly to be looked for in com- 
paring returns from foreign stations, As regards 
results, the isabnormal charts of Dove were exhibited 
and explained, as well as a general rain-chart of the 
globe ; but it was pointed out how desirable it would 
be to have twelve rain-charts, so as to show the 
monthly distribution of the rainy seasons. As to 
physical meteorology, the diurnal range of the 
barometer was mentioned, and allusion was made to 
the enquiries recently carried out with the view of 
tracing out.the modifications of this range which are 
due to the geographical position of the station where 
it is observed. In this connexion the great im- 
portance of mountain observatories was urged, so 
as to afford us some information of what passes 
above our heads. In conclusion, the lecturer said 
that the uses of meteorology were so self-evident 
that he hardly needed to detail them. He cited 
engineers, physicians, builders, and farmers as classes 
whose occupations were seriously affected by weather, 
and pointed out the great attraction which attempts 
to foretell the seasons must always possess. At the 
same time he threw out a word of warning as to the 
danger of being guided by mere arithmetical coinci- 
dences. Let meteorologists, however,- not despair. 
We have had great men who have laid the founda- 
tions of the science; but the race of patient enquirers 
after truth shows no signs of becoming extinct. 





Lisnran Soctery.— (Thursday, December 5.) 


Pror. Arrman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Dr. 
I. Bayley Balfour exhibited and made remarks 
onarare Myxomycete. A species of Heterodictyon 
which he showed bore characters intermediate between 
Cribraria and Dictydium.— Mr. George Murray 
called attention to a little-known fungus (Hygro- 
phorus Wynniae, Berk.) obtained at Bridlington, 
Yorkshire.—Examples of a moss new to Britain, the 
Aulacomnion turgidum, were shown by Mr, E. M. 
Holmes, who stated that they were found in York- 
shire by Mr. West and Dr. F. Arnold Lees; a com- 
parison between the above and tke common A. palustre 
was made.—Mr. F. H. Waterhouse read a paper “On 
some Coleoptera of geographical Interest collected 
by Charles Darwin.” These had lain undetermined for 
a long series of years,and now prove new to science. 
Phytosus Darwiniifrom the Falklands has unusually long 
slender claws ; Choleva falklandica is elliptical shaped 
and strongly punctated. Elmis brunnea and Anthicus 
Wollastoni, from St. Helena, are noteworthy, for even 





Mr. Wollaston does not record either genus as exis- 
tent there. Scaphisoma elongatum, from Rio Janeiro, 
is the first species of the genus known to inhabit 
South America; and Prosthetops (P. capensis) is a 
novel genus, with two ocelli, from South Africa.— 
Mr. C. B. Clarke, in a note on Gardenia turgida, 
stated that in books the calyx of males alone was 
described, while all herbaria specimens are dioecious, 
and males and females have been referred to different 
genera. The precise characters of each were noted. 
—Dr. F. Day gave a summary of his (third) conclud- 
ing paper “ On the Geographical Distribution of Indian 
Fresh- Water Fishes,” in this dealing with the families 
Scombresocidae, Cypriodontidae, Cyprinidae, Noto- 
pteridae, and Symbranchidae. Among the 87 genera, 
2 only are’ African, 32 extend to the Malay 
Archipelago, and 12 are common to Africa and 
Malaya; of 369 species, 2 are African, 27 Ma- 
layan, and 2 common to both regions. In short, 
the fresh-water fish affinities preponderate to the Indo- 
Chinese and Malayan subregions, thus supporting 
Wallace’s opinions as contradistinguished from the 
views held by Mr. Blanford, who gives greater weight 
to African relationships, at least so far as mammals are 
concerned. Dr. Day, moreover, believes that the 
Indian fresh-water fishes point to three subordinate 
separate faunas : (1) that belonging to the Ghauts, Cey- 
lon, the Himalayas, and Malay Archipelago, wherein 
may be distinguished two fish races, a Palaearctic and 
a Malayan; (2) a fauna of the plains west of the 
Indus, with an African element in it; (3) that (by 
far the largest) spread over the plains east of the 
Indus, and which appears to have a Burmese con- 
nexion. The abstract was read of a second contri- 
bution “On the Mollusca of the Challenaer Expedi- 
tion,” by the Rev. R. Boog Watson. This consisted 
of descriptions of species of Trochidae belonging to 
four genera: viz., Sequinzia, Busilissa, Gaza, and 
Bembis, the last three being new and otherwise re- 
markable. 





Liprary Association.—(Friday, December 6.) 
Roxzert Harrison, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. A 


paper was read by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Honorary. 


Secretary of the Manchester Literary Club, “‘ On the 
Distribution of Documents printed at the Expense of 
the Nation.” The paper drew attention to the capri- 
cious way in which Blue-Books and other printed in- 
formation of a public character are granted to some 
libraries and withheld from others; and suggested 
that they should be bestowed more liberally and sys- 
tematically to public institutions that offer guarantees 
for their proper use and preservation. 


Royat Grocraruicat Society.—(Monday, 
December 9.) 
Tue Earl of Dufferin, K.P., President, in the Chair. 
The President, on taking the presidential chair for 
the first time, made a few remarks, in which he dis- 
claimed any pretension to be considered as a scientific 
geographer, or as a rival of any of his immediate pre- 
decessors, but, nevertheless, claimed to yield to none 
in his conviction of the importance and usefulness of 
the science of geography. The papers of the evening 
were three in number, by Mr. Clements R. Markham, 
Secretary, and all related to Arctic exploration. The 
first was on the Swedish Expedition, which, under 
Prof. Nordenskié!ld, had just achieved so decided a 
success in their cruise from Sweden to the shores of 
Arctic Siberia. Mr. Markham pointed out that its 
success was due principally to continuity of effort, and 
that it formed one of a series of Arctic voyages, five 
of which had been made in the direction of Spitzbergen, 
and two towards Arctic Siberia. Mr, Markham then 
read extracts from the letters received from Prof. 
Nordenskiéld by Mr. Oscar Dickson, the munificent 
patron of the present expedition, and gave a succinct 
account of the doings of the Russian surveyors of 
the seventeenth century along the frozen coast of 
northern Siberia, noticing especially the sledge 
journey of Chelyuskin, who was the first to double 
the extreme northern point of Asia, the Promonto- 
rium Tabin of Pliny, a feat since achieved by the 
present Swedish Expedition. The second paper 
dealt with the recent Arctic cruise of the Dutch 
vessel Willem Barents, which sailed from Vardé in 
July, went northwards between Spitzbergen and 
Novaya Zemlya, then shaped a course for the 
Matochkin Shar, coasted northwards as far as Froost 
Kaap, and reached its highest latitude in 78° 18’ N. 





on the meridian of 55° E., before returning to Amster- 
dam. The third paper was on the future route for 
Arctic exploration, and recommended the despatch of 
a vessel to the west or lee coast of Franz Josef Land, 
which there was very good reason to believe was 
usually free from ice late in the summer. From this 
point exploration might be conducted by sledges as 
far as land extended, An interesting discussion ensued, 
in which Admirals Sir Leopold McClintock and 
Vesey Hamilton, Sir Allen Young, Captains Colomb 
and Markham, R.N., and Captain Fielden took part, 
and displayed a general concurrence in the route sug- 
gested. 








FINE ART. 

Catalogue des Vases Peints du Musée de la 
Société Archéologique d’Athénes. Par 
Maxime Collignon. (Paris : Ernest 
Thorin.) 


A cATALOGUE is a thing to be found fault 
with somewhere or another, since its claim 
to existence must be founded on the 
strict accuracy of its information, and since 
to claim to be very accurate is enough to 
provoke fault-finding. But in the present 
instance we have nothing in the least 
serious to complain of. On the contrary, 
the book may be called excellent of its kind, 
and will be highly welcome to students at 
a distance from Athens, who, judging by 
the publications of Heydemann and, Benn- 
dorf, must have wondered how much more 
of interest or beauty there remained among 
the undescribed vases of the Archaeological 
Society of that city. We have now a com- 
plete catalogue of the collection as it existed 
in 1876. In the classification three periods 
are adopted, and within each of these periods 
several subdivisions are made, according to 
differences of workmanship and material, 
due either to the peculiar styles of local 
potters or to variety of fashion in Athens 
itself. As regards the types of vases peculiar 
to various localities in Greece and the Greek 
islands, that is a subject to which the French 
School at Athens—in particular its present 
director, M.Dumont—has given special atten- 
tion; and, considering that M. Collignon was 
a member of that school and now publishes 
his catalogue under its auspices, we may 
fairly take it to represent the French views 
of classification, an outline of which was 
given by M. Dumont in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts for 1873, by way of announcing 
the preparation of a large—but, so far as we 
know, not yet published—workon the subject, 
with a hundred plates drawn by a very 
skilfal artist. 

Vase catalogues, as a rule, confine them- 
selves to the shortest possible description of 
each separate object, with the addition of 
such external facts as may be known con- 
cerning the locality where it was found, and 
the work or works in which it may have been 
engraved. But M. Collignon frequently goes 
beyond this, as when, for the sake of convey- 
ing a clear idea of a particular vase, he cites 
a number of references to vases more or less 
similar already engraved and _ generally 
known. He does not, however, always give 
the most accessible reference. For instance, 


he compares No. 564 with a lekythos given 
in an out-of-the-way publication by Minerv- 
ini, without noticing that it is reproduced in 
Lenormant and De Witte (iv., pl. 84), @ 
book to which all students of this subject have 
Or if he had cited the catalogue of 


access. 
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vases in the British Museum, No. 1263, his 
readers would have seen that since its pub- 
lication by Minervini the vase had changed 
hands. On this last point it may be observed 
that it is often important, and always a con- 
venience, to know in what museum a vase is 
to be found. The name inscribed on No. 601 
is compared with that of a vase from Nola, 
quoted as in the Musée Blacas (pl. 1). He 
should have added “now in the British 
Museum ;” and, besides, he might have 
found a better comparison: the name, 
Glaukon, on the Blacas vase has © in place 
of the older form O in No. 601, which has 
also a different form of A, nearly resembling 
the Latin L. The name Glaukon, with pre- 
cisely the same form of letters, and followed 
also by xadéc, occurs on a kylix from 
Camirus, now in the British Museum, and 
published in Salzmann’s WNécropole de 
Camiros, a work to which M. Collignon 
makes reference under Nos. 328 and 329. 
Of late years there have been discovered 
several specimens of the Athenian lekythos, 
with its polychrome design on white ground, 
representing two winged Genii, the one 
bearded, the other youthful, occupied in 
lifting or in lowering a dead body by the 
side of a sepulchral stele. Those to whom the 
action of these Genii appears toindicate raising 
rather than lowering the body compare the 
scene with the familiar representations of 
Boreas and Zephyros carrying off the body 
of Memnon, or Hypnos and Thanatos carry- 
ing off Sarpedon, the more so since on one 
of those few vases the deceased is clad in 
armour and has the proportions of a hero. 
But MM. Dumont and Collignon, without 
any discussion of the subject, describe those 
scenes on the lekythi as entombments. On 
such an occasion we should not expect to 
find winged figures performing the last act. 
{f, on the contrary, it is an illustration of a 
belief in raising the dead, then such figures 
are altogether appropriate; and in fact on 
the vase given by M. Dumont (Gazette des 
Beaua-Arts, 1873) the dead figure is no 
longer rigid, but has already come to life 
and assumed an attitude of sitting upright, 
while the bearded and stronger of the Genii 
supports her chief weight by holding her up 
under the arms, the younger one having the 
lighter task of lifting her knees. Such a 
posture cannot be associated with en- 
tombment. A figure standing beside the 
stele and looking on is described as a young 
Athenian wearing his petasus and chlamys ; 
but there is no reason why it should not 
rather be Hermes in his character of Psycho- 
pompos. A. S. Murray. 








THE “ ALLEGORY” OF BRONZINO IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY.* 


Bronzino’s Allegory is said to have been painted 
for the French monarch Francis I. The picture 
was afterwards brought into this country, and 
included in the Althorp collection. Being, how- 
ever, considered objectionable from a certain 
point of view, this noble work was, as the late 
Mr. Wornum informed me, banished from Al- 
thorp and sold for a small sum. Finding its 
way again into France, it came into the possession 
of M. Edmond Beaucousin, from whom, in the 
year 1860, it was purchased, together with some 





* The picture is at present placed at the inner 
corner of the long Italian room. 








other im t works, by the Director of the 
National ; and thus it has found at last, 
as we may hope, a permanent resting-place. 

Vasari tells us that Bronzino “ painted a picture 
of remarkable beauty, which was sent into ce 
to King Francis. In this picture was pourtrayed a 
naked Venus together with Cupid, who was kiss- 
ing her. On the one side were Pleasure and 
Mirth, with other Powers of Love, and on the 
other Deceit, Jealousy, and other Passions of 
Love.” This account is usually ed, and 
with probable correctness, as —— to the 
picture now under consideration, though the par- 
ticulars mentioned by Vasari do not entirely 
agree with the details of the painting. There is 
nothing, for example, in the description to ex- 
plain the male and female figures at the top of 
the National Gallery picture; and we do not 
find on either side of Cupid and Venus a suffi- 
cient number of figures to satisfy the expressions 
which Vasari employs. His work, however, is 
not famed for unvarying and scrupulous accuracy. 
Pleasure, indeed, is easily discerned to the left of 
Venus, having a somewhat sly expression on her 
otherwise comely face. Her foot is armed with 
the claws of a tiger or a dragon; ard she has a 
long tail terminating in a double sting, which 
with her left hand she endeavours to conceal, 
while with her right hand she presents a honey- 
comb. It will be readily seen, however, from the 
position of the thumbs, that her hands are trans- 
posed ; and this transposition has ver mere a 
symbolical import.* To the left of Pleasure is 
Sportive Mirth (72 Giuoco, Vasari) or Folly, who, 
though his right foot is transfixed by a thorn, 
advances with joyous countenance and firm step, 
his hands full of roses, and a jingling anklet on 
his left ankle. 

There is a manifest symbolical allusion to 
sexual love in the embrace of -Cupid and Venus ; 
but it was probably considered by the painter that 
the relationship of the one to the other would 
manifest the purity of the idealism and obviate 
the charge of indelicacy or grossness, especially 
as the ancient legends give no basis for the notion 
of an illicit amour between Venus and her son. 

Vasari did not altogether overlook the remark- 
able antithetical character of the picture. And 
this character is seen in the honeycomb of Plea- 
sure contrasting with her sting; the roses of 
Folly with the thorn piercing his foot. And, 
while the embrace of Cupid and Venus answers 
to the roses and the honeycomb, the figure behind 
Cupid, tearing its hair in agony, answers to the 
sting and the thorn. The same antithetical cha- 
racter is discernible, not only in the figures at the 
top of the picture, but even in the two masks 
yar en the ground near the foot of Venus. The 
masks represent, probably, Youth and Mature or 
Advanced Age. The mask of Age bears, as an 
artist once pointed out to me, a remarkable acci- 
dental resemblance to the late Lord Derby. But ex- 
perience of the world has given a harsh and mis- 
anthropic expression to this mask, contrasting with 
the love and generosity depicted on the mask of 
Youth. The masks damots, X suppose, the hollow- 
ness and unreality of human ite: and generally 
this lower part of the picture teaches that Pain 
and Sorrow are closely linked to Pleasure and 
Mirth, the extremest Anguish to the intensest 


J .- 

e now have to consider the figures at the 
top. The old man above Folly, though Vasari 
makes no mention of him, is manifestly Time 
—— with his powerful right arm, the veil of 

blivion over all beneath. But who is the female 
with sorrowful countenance trying in vain to hold 
back Time’s veil? After a good deal of consider- 
ation, and having regard to the foliage and fruit 
around her head, it seems to me that she is 
Nature, the great Mother of all, weeping over the 





* Notwithstanding the manifestly suitable desig- 
nation found in Vasari (i/ Piacere), Pleasure is de- 
— in the official catalogue and elsewhere as “a 

arpy.” 





sad fate of her children. The attempt —- 
back the veil may well represent man’s natural, 
though unavailing, resistance to Death and the en- 
suing Oblivion. 

It is worthy of observation that Bronzino was 
not only a painter, but also a poet. Of his poetry 
Ginguené says :— 

“Le fameux peintre Bronzino a trés gaiment loué 
dans un chapitre le tapage ou le bruit, que sans doute 
il n’aimait guére, car il en a fait un de quatre cent 
vers contre les mémes cloches que le Firenzuola a tant 
louées. Il ena un ala louange du pinceau, ce qui 
conyenait fort 4 un peintre: dans un autre il loue les 
raves, et dans un autre encore cet insecte incommode 
qu’on appelle cousin: ila aussi fait, et méme deux 
fois, I’éloge des galéres ou l’on envoie les malfaiteurs, 
et l’on ne saurait croire tout le bien qu'il trouve que 
cette institution a fait au monde et tout celui qu’elle 
y ferait, surtout si l’on envoyait 14 tous ceux qui 
Yont mérité” (Histoire Littéraire d Italie, vol. ix., p. 
204). 
It might be concluded from this description that 
we have in Bronzino’s poetry evidence in accord- 
ance with the pessimistic tendency evinced in the 
painting. But, as even the quotation just given 
will show, such evidence would have to be re- 
ceived with caution.* A love of eccentricity and 
aradox characterised the school of poets to which 
ronzino belonged. Berni, whose name is usually 
given to this school, went so far as to write two 
poems in praise of the plague. Still it may be 
suggested that such Soa as well as 
Bronzino’s Allegory, with its lesson of the worth- 
lessness of life, may have had’a close connexion 
with the troublous history of Florence and of Italy 
during the earlier years of the sixteenth century. 

The technical qualities of the picture I shall not 
now attempt to discuss. It does not appear to 
have been engraved. At the recent sale of the 
Novar collection, a small painting, apparently an 
old copy of the Allegory, but of slight merit, was 
sold under the name of Primaticcio. 

Tuomas TYLER. 








ART SALES, 


Tue true art sale season may be said to be 
beginning while we write — Messrs. Sotheby 
being at this moment employed in a four days’ 
sale of a collection of a higher class than 
has hitherto, during the present winter, come 
before the public. It is the collection of a 
known amateur of acknowledged taste and. 
judgment, and is singularly representative of 
the wide field which the collector of rare engrav- 
ings has it in his power to cover; for not onl 
does it contain a remarkable assemblage of Englis 
mezzotints and stray prints of rarity by many 
early German and many Italian masters, but it 
includes very considerable assemblages of the 
works of three of the foremost masters of original 
engraving—Albert Diirer, Lucas of Leyden, and 
Rembrandt. Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 
are selling a “ further portion ”—it is the last but 
one, if we are informed aright—of the store of 
work, both of drawings and etchings, which 
George Cruikshank left behind him. The number 
of etchings is limited, but the sale is rich in draw- 
ings—little water-colour designs for book-illustra- 
tions ; and if in the rare quality of pathos none of 
those in the present sale approach the exquisite 
drawing of the Death of Falstaff, which ap d 
early in the year, they are yet remarkable for in- 
vention, character, and humour. 


EXTRAORDINARILY high prices were reached last 
month at the sale of the celebrated Oelzelt collec- 
tion in Vienna. Buyers came to it from all parts 
of the world, and the competition in some cases 
ran very high. Among the prices attained may be 
mentioned: Children at Play, by Knaus, bought 
for New York for 17,000 florins; Forest in a 
Storm, by Calame, 12,000 florins ; Burning of the 


* It seems to me, however, that Ginguené has 
made a slight mistake in describing Bronzino’s poem 
De i Romori as a eulogy of noise. 
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Cloister, by Lessing, 8,550 florins; Great Hun- 
garian Market, by Pettenkosen, 8,500 florins; The 
Little Artist, by Knaus, 8,850 florins; The Al- 
chemist, by Matejko, 3,370 florins ; Niente da fare, 
by Ant. Rotta, 6,100 florins; Moonlight Scene 
with Nymphs, by Diaz, 3,060 florins. These were 
some of the highest prices; but many others 
fetched large sums, and the sale altogether, in spite 
of the depression in Germany, realised a very 
satisfactory amount. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE noticed several new engravings last week, 
and now we have another to mention which seems 
to us deserving of distinction and praise in a high 
degree. This is the engraving by Mr, Arthur 
Turrell in mixed etching and mezzotint of Mr. 
Hubert Herkomer’s Last Muster: Sunday at the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea—the picture which 
deservedly attracted so much notice in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1875, and which gained 
the painter the first-class medal at the Paris 
International Exhibition just closed. The en- 
graving is of unusual size, conveying the whole 

ower of effect possessed by the picture, and allow- 
ing the character of the numerous heads full de- 
velopment. The individuality of the veterans 
seated in rows comes out with extraordinary force: 
all true soldiers, yet every one so distinct. We are 
again struck with the ability of the artist in ex- 
pressing the repose of the evening of life settled on 
the strong and active nature of the English soldier. 
Mr. Turrell has allowed none of this vigour of the 
painter’s hand to escape. The size has allowed a 
certain force of treatment which seems exactly 
right. Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefévre are the 
publishers, 


On Tuesday, the 10th inst., the private view of 
the collection of engravings and drawings, ancient 
and modern, illustrating the history of London, 
Southwark, Westminster, &c., belonging to J. G. 
Orace, Esq., took place in the Western Galleries, 
South Kensington. This interesting and truly 
astonishing collection—the work of a life-time—is 
now open to the public. It covers thirty-six 
screens, forming a succession of bays, besides a 
small gallery filled with ancient plans and maps, 
and the staircase. The variety in architectural, 
antiquarian, and historical interest is almost in- 
exhaustible. Old alms’ houses, White Conduit 
House and Ranelagh, old Somerset House and 
Exchange, all the gates and bars of ancient Lon- 
don, the river and the Strand, with a hundred 
other special objects of picturesque or historical 
importance, are fully illustrated. 

THE first Exhibition of the Arts Association 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne has closed with consider- 
able success, between four and five thousand 
pounds having been. spent in the purchase of 
pictures from its walls. The committee now pro- 
pose to open a Loan Exhibition during the early 
months of the approaching spring. 

An influential deputation waited on the last 
meeting of the Town Council of that ancient 
borough, to present a memorial against the de- 
struction of the remaining wall-tower, called the 
Carliol Tower, which Mr. R. J. Johnson charac- 
terises as “‘a valuable specimen of the Edwardian 
Wall-Tower, although considerably modernised.” 
The memorial was signed by 4,200 burgesses, 
including many names of importance: Lord 
Ravensworth, Sir M. W. Ridley, Sir W. Arm- 
strong, Messrs. Stephenson and Hawthorn, Dr. 
Bruce, &c. We hope the tower will be saved, 
and that the sparing of it will not delay the 
erection of the new building to provide for the 
Free Library and the School of Art, which last 
is in great want of increased accommodation, 


Tue exhibition of engravings from the time of 
Schongauer and Baldini to the present, is, we 
understand, approaching completion, and will 
very shortly be opened, in the Museum of Science 
and Art, Edinburgh, 





“At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, held on the 6th inst., 
the following resolution was proposed by Sir 
Sibbald Scott, Bart., seconded by S. Tucker, Esq. 
(Rouge Croix), and carried unanimously :— 
“That this council having considered the proposed 
substitution of the old roof of St. Alban’s Abbey 
by a new one in an entirely differing style of 
architecture, and having regard to the fact that 
the old roof is, on the authority of very eminent 
architects, capable of complete restoration, and is 
in itself a monument of archaeological import- 
ance, and that the Society of Antiquaries and 
other authorities strongly deprecate such substitu- 
tion, the secretary be requested to communicate 
with the chairman of the local committee and 
—_ convey the earnest desire and opinion of 

is institute that the old roof should be re- 
tained.” 


A memoRIAL of the late Dr. Livingstone is 
about to be erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. With the consent of Dean Stanley it will 
take the form of a stained-glass window. The 
commission has been placed in the hands of Mr, 
W. F. Dixon, University Street, London, 


WE have before mentioned the revival of the 
old tapestry manufacture at Windsor. There is 
now open in that town an exhibition of pd 
showing what has been accomplished. The ex- 
amples exhibited include the eight large pieces 
representing scenes from the Merry Wives o 
Windsor, which have just returned from the Paris 
Exhibition, where they decorated the Prince of 
Wales’s pavilion. These were made, under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. Henry, at the Windsor 
manufactory, and are considered excellent copies of 
the old Flemish arras. They belong to Sir A. 
Sassoon, K.0.S.I, Beside these, there are tapes- 
tries in the Beauvais and Gobelins styles, in par- 
ticular a series of hunting-scenes designed by Mr. 
E. M. Ward, R.A., executed in a very spirited 
manner, and intended as decorations for a stair- 
case in the house of Mr. Christopher Sykes; and 
eight panels in needlework, which cannot properly 
be classed as tapestry, executed by the Ladies’ 
Work Society. All the tapestries made at Windsor 
are at present strictly imitative in style and exe- 
cution; but under the intelligent superintendent 
of the manufactory it is hoped that, when the process 
of manufacture has arrived at greater perfection, 
new styles may be developed. 


TuE Budget for Fine Arts in France, which has 
necessarily been somewhat limited of late years, 
has been voted this year with scarcely any im- 

rtant restriction. It is, indeed, extremely 
iberal, and gives great satisfaction in artistic 
quarters, 


A COMPETITIVE exhibition was held last month 
in Hamburg of the models that had been sent in 
for the monument to Lessing which is to be 
erected in that town. Several eminent German 
sculptors have taken part in this competition, but 
none of the designs seem to be very satisfactory. 
The jury have not yet decided on the one to be 
adopted. - 

WE are sorry to learn from the Kunst-Chronik 
that the restoration of the interesting old Rath- 
haus at Hanover is “ proceeding rapidly.” This 
restoration, it is stated, “‘is not merely limited to 
the preservation and the replacing of old remains, 
but aims at the artistic renovation of the whole 
building in the style of the Middle Ages.” Truly, 
German architects are worse than English in their 
love of meddling restoration. Hanover is evidently 
er to think that she will gain in this restored 

thhaus ‘‘a new adornment,” forgetting that she 
has destroyed an old and very characteristic one. 


Ont of the earliest independent works of 
Raphael, painted while he was still a pupil in 
Perugino’s studio, was the banner he executed for 
the church of the Trinité of Citta di Castello, on 
which he represented on two sheets of canvas, 
hung back to back, and supposed to have been 





carried in procession, the subjects of the Holy 
Trinity and the Oreation of Man. These interest- 
ing works have always until now remained 
in the possession of the Brotherhood of the Santa 
Trinita; but recently the Government, fearing for 
their safety, have requested the Brotherhood to 
allow them to be placed in the museum of their 
pra and to this they have very wisely con- 
sented. 


Tue French Chamber have voted a t of 
51,000 fr. for the purpose of creating a Govern- 
ment inspection of drawing in the seventeen uni- 
versities. We have before siated that instruction 
in drawing has been lately rendered compulsory in 
France. 


THE Spanish painter Pedro de Madrazo is con- 
tributing to L’ Art a series of interesting studies 
on Velasquez, especially on some of his paintings 
in the Madrid Museum. A large etching is given 
in the number for December 1 from one of these, 
entitled The Spinners, a very extraordinary work. 


Tue Pope has appointed Signor de’ Rossi to be 
keeper of the Vatican Museum. 


WE have several times taken occasion to com- 
mend the pleasant little Magazine of Art which 
Messrs. Cassell are now bringing out in very cheap 
monthly parts. Works like this do much in 
cultivating a taste for art in households that the 
higher artistic journals do not reach. The ac- 
counts of our living artists and the illustrations 
given of their works are likely, in particular, to 
spread a greater appreciation and knowledge 
of English art as seen at the Royal Academy, 
whose exhibitions are so often found wearisome 
by visitors who know nothing of the artists. 
Vol. I. of this magazine is now published, and 
forms an instructive and artistic gift-book clad 
in a sober and tasteful cover. otices, with 
abundant illustrations, will be found in it of all 
the principal exhibitions of the year, including of 
course that at Paris, and a great many chatty 
articles on artistic things in general, The illus- 
trations throughout, as with most of Messrs. 
Cassell’s publications, are very good of their kind. 


In 1874, Mr. Charles Norton, of Cambridge, 
Mass., brought out a Catalogue of the Plates of 
Turner's “‘ Liber Studiorum,” accompanied by an 
Introduction and Notes, which was noticed at the 
time in these pages. Mr. Wedmore afterwards 
pointed out that it was greatly derived from the 
catalogue published by the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. Mr. Norton has now published 
Facsimiles of Thirty-three Etchings in the “ Liber 
Studiorum.” This selection not only includes 
several of the most eelebrated of the studies— 
such as The Smugglers (Flint Castle), Mount 
St. Gothard, Jason, Aesacus and Hesperie, and 
Procris and Cephalus—but these examples are’ 
carefully complemented, and the whole collec- 
tion has been made illustrative of Turner's most 
typical ways of work—of looking at and ren- 
dering nature. It is scarcely n to notice 
the beauty of the reproductions of works baffling 
to any art of interpretation ; the signs of delicate 
care are at least apparent, and prove the intelligent. 
refinement and zeal which Mr. Norton has devoted 
to spreading the fame of the master whom he loves. 


Count GozzaDINI, in a letter to Helbig 
(Bullettino d. Inst. Arch. for October of this 
year), gives a short account of two sculptured 
stelae lately found at Bologna in connexion with 
certain tombs of very high antiquity, as is judged 
from the fragments of pottery and pieces of bone 
discovered in them. The sculpture on the stelae 
is very rude. One of them is divided into two 
compartments, the upper one of which displays 
draped figure in a car drawn by two horses ; while 
in the lower compartment is a quadruped which 
seems to be meant for a she-wolf, because it is 
suckling a boy, and no doubt is the wolf suckling 
Romulus. As a very early representation of the 
famous Roman legend this piece of sculpture is a 
foitunate discovery, 
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Ir is anticipated that one of the chief objects of 
interest in the coming Salon will be a portrait of 
Victor Hugo by M. Bonnat. This is only the 
third portrait painted of the poet, and the two 
former date respectively from 1838 and 1842. 








MUSIC. 


MR. FREDERICK GYE,. 


Tue career of the late Mr. Frederick Gye furnishes 
a brilliant example of what may be accomplished 
by individual enterprise in a sphere beset with 
difficulties of every shape and hue. When, in 
1849, Mr. Gye resigned the management of Vaux- 
hall Gardens and other engagements to assume 
the control of affairs at the Royal Italian Opera, 
that establishment had endured three seasons of 
disastrous failure. Mr. Delafield possessed an 
ardent love for the lyric drama, but little business 
capacity; while the republic of artists had 
hastened its own downfall by constant divisions 
and bickerings any its own members. More- 
over, Her Majesty’s Theatre was still considered 
by many influential persons as the one home of 
Italian opera worthy of recognition and support, 
notwithstanding the secession of its most cele- 
brated singers. Mr. Gye was gifted with abilities 
essential to the furtherance of his arduous under- 
taking. He had sound administrative capacity, 
indomitable perseverance, and an iron will, together 
with the tact necessary to maintain at least the 
semblance of harmony among forces having naturally 
warring tendencies. From the public standpoint 
his conduct of the Royal Italian Opera was en- 
tirely beneficial, at least in its earlier stages; the 
principles that swayed the management being 
more artistic than those which had prevailed else- 
where. In addition to the engagement of the 
best available talent, the operas were placed upon 
the stage on a scale of great splendour, and with 
due respect to the composers, absurd alterations 
and interpolations being no longer considered ne- 
cessary. It is needless to say that in these latter 
respects Mr. Gye inaugurated a new era in the 
history of the lyric drama in England. Nor is it 
advisable to enter into details respecting the 
lengthy catalogue of productions which, wholly or 
in part, have done honour to the management. 
Suffice it that Covent Garden Theatre for thirty 
years has enjoyed a reputation second only to the 
Académie Royale in the matter of scenic mag- 
nificence, and second to none in Europe in the 
status of its principal artists. As an instance of 
the rapidly achieved position of the establishment 
some writers have quoted the State visit in 1855, 
when the Emperor and Empress of the French 
were in London. But this is calculated to convey 
an erroneous impression; Her Majesty’s Theatre 
was closed after the disastrous season of 1852, and 
it was not until 1856 that Mr. Lumley resumed 
the reins of management. While the highest 
admiration must be expressed for Mr. Gye’s 
shrewdness in general matters, it is impossible to 
credit him with that foresight which perhaps 
could only be looked for in a practical musician. 
He failed to take advantage of the certain triumph 
which awaited the first production of Gounod’s 
Faust, and more recently of Bizet’s Carmen. And 
not a few lamentable mistakes were made of 
recent years in bringing before the public works 
destitute of any merit whatsoever. For these 
and other minor failings in departmental work the 
advancing “ee of the lessee might be urged in 
palliation. rm in 1810, Mr. Gye had nearly 
attained patriarchal years, and had long since ex- 
pressed @ wish to released from the duties 
of his onerous position. In private life he 
was held in high esteem, though, being of re- 
served temperament, he did not easily inspire 
feelings of warm personal friendship. Never 
Wanting in strict courtesy to those of whatever 
ag with —— he ge business relations 
in his managerial capacity, he yet lacked that 
bonhomie which is so conducive to general popu- 





ox. In after the career of Frederick Gye 
may be spoken of as the crowning period of Italian 
opera in this country. The decline of musical art 
in Italy continues to make rapid progress, and we 
find, as a reflex of that undoubted fact, that 
Italian opera is in a languishing condition every- 
where. What is to take its place in England is 
an extensive question, and it is one which may 
shortly demand serious consideration. 
Henry F, Frost, 





Tae South London Choral Association—an in- 
stitution founded for the study of vocal music in 
the Tonic Sol-Fa notation—gave a concert at St. 
James’s Hall, on Friday week, the 6th inst. The 
association consists of three classes, and it was the 
members of the first or advanced class, numbering 
more than 200 voices, that took part in the enter- 
tainment. The programme consisted of unaccom- 
panied part-music, in which the choir showed the 
evidence of excellent training. The precision and 
attack were admirable throughout, and if the tone 
was not remarkable either for power or quality, 
the utmost attention was paid to nuance; and it 
was evident that a thorough understanding pre- 
vailed between the singers and their conductor— 
Mr. L. ©. Venables. It would be well to bring for- 
ward more important work on the next occasion, 
and, if paula, to secure the services of an 
orchestra. 


THE programme of last Monday’s Popular Con- 
cert presented no remarkable feature in itself, but 
one or two incidental circumstances suggest 
momentary reflection. Beethoven’s quintett in O 
headed the scheme with Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
as leader. When this lady made her début in 
1869, it was generally agreed that her strength 
lay in Mozart, Mendelssohn, or Schubert, and that 
Beethoven’s works did not serve to display her 
abilities in the most favourable light. A decade, 
however, has worked wonders, and Mdme. Néruda 
showed by the power, breadth, and intellectual quali- 
ties of her playing on Monday se that she may 
be accepted as an interpreter even of Beethoven's 
most arduous masterpieces. Of the other execu- 
tants of the quintett, three—namely, Herr L. 
Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti—took part in 
the first performance-of the work at these concerts, 
March 7, 1859. Mdlle. Janotha was again the 

jianist, and she selected as her solo Chopin’s 
cherzo in B minor, the work which had first 
served to introduce her to favourable notice in 
April last. Schumann’s trio in D minor (Op, 63), 
and Bach’s sonata in E for piano and violin, com- 
leted the instrumental portion of the programme, 
th works receiving ample justice from the 
performers, Miss De Fonblanque was the 
vocalist. 


THe revival of Weber’s Oberon has been the 
only event worthy of notice at the Opera, The 
last work of the gifted but unfortunate com- 
_ must ever be regarded with interest by 

nglish musicians, coupled with regrets that the 
genius of its author was not employed on a more 
worthy subject. Wieland’s poem might cer- 
tainly have been more skilfully adapted, for Mr. 
Planché’s book is more in the form of the open- 
ing to a pantomime than an opera libretto. The 
characters are shadowy and unlifelike, and the 
locale is so constantly shifted that it becomes 
difficult to follow the course of events. The 
effect of Weber's lovely music is not heightened 
by Sir Julius Benedict’s recitatives, skilful though 
they be, nor by the introduction of excerpts from 
Euryanthe. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the opera should only be heard at comparatively 
rare intervals. The last revival of importance 
was in 1863, when Titiens, Alboni, Trebelli, and 
Sims Reeves werein the cast. Of the present per- 
formers Mesdames Pappenheim, Trebelli, and 
Bauermeister are alone deserving of distinct com- 
mendation. The physical powers of Signor 


Gillandi are not equal to the trying music of Sir 





Huon, and the same remark will apply to Signor 
Carrion as Oberon. The general performance on 
Saturday evening was by no means above re- 
proach. The stage-management was bad, and ° 
the orchestra was worse—both results being due, 
probably, to insufficient rehearsal. With seven 
or eight performances a week, it would be idle to 
look for precision in matters of detail. 


Rarr’s third symphony, entitled “Im Walde,” 
was given at the Crystal Palace for the first time 
last Saturday. It had once before been produced 
in London—at a Philharmonic Concert, on 
April 12, 1875—but owing to the unequalled 
advantages possessed by Mr. Manns in the matter 
of securing a practically unlimited amount of 
rehearsal, the work was now heard to much 
greater advantage than at St. James’s Hall. The 
symphony was noticed in some detail in our 
review columns a few years since (ACADEMY, 
April 10, 1875); it will suffice now to say that 
further acquaintance with it confirmed the 
opinions then expressed. With the exception of 
the finale, the composition is worthy to rank as 
one of the best, not only of Raff’s, but (excepting 
those of Brahms) of any modern German sym- 
phonies. In the last movement, depicting the 
“Passage of the wild hunt with Hulda and 
Wotan,” the composer has written programme- 
music with a result which cannot be pronounced 
satisfactory. The finale is inordinately long, and 
in parts ey noisy. In spite of this, and of 
the extreme development of the whole symphony, 
which occupied nearly fifty minutes in per- 
formance, the work met with great success, 
the rendering under Mr, Manns’s direction 
being most admirable. It is to be hoped 
that an opportunity may soon be afforded of 
hearing another, and perhaps even finer symphony 
from the same pen—that inC© major, No.2. At 
the same concert Mdlle. Janotha made her first 
appearance at Sydenham, with Beethoven's con- 
certo in G, and proved conclusively that the com- 
paratively small impression she had produced on 
the previous Monday at St. James’s Hall was due 
to some accidental cause—probably the nervous- | 
ness attendant on a début, The young lady is a 
pupil of Mdme. Schumann; and it is no small 
praise when we say that her reading of Beethoven's 
great work reminded us of her gifted teacher. A 
more thoroughly satisfactory rendering, whether 
technically or artistically, could scarcely have been 
given. The vocalists of the afternoon were Mdm - 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Bridson; th 
gentleman, who sang for the first time at thes: 
concerts, has a fine baritone voice and a good 
style, and bids fair to be a useful acquisition to 
the ranks of our concert singers. 9 


Tae Musical Artists’ Society held a trial of new 
compositions last ree | evening, at the Royal 
Academy concert-room, when works by Miss Alice 
Mary Smith, Miss Charlotte O. Gilbert, Messrs. 
H. Baumer, A. Gilbert, E. H. Thorne, O, Gardner, 
H. C. Banister, Dr. Sangster, and Captain Hallet 
were included in the programme, 


Mr. DannrevtueEr’s fortnightly musical mee - 
ings will commence on January 2, as will be seen 
on reference to our advertising columns, 


A CORRESPONDENT from Boston, U.S., has sent 
us a letter containing an interesting account of the 
musical activity of that town, He writes, under 
date of Nov. 25:— 


“T send you a brief account of what we are to have 
this season here. The programmes of Mr. Sherwood, 
which I enclose, really have a fit interpreter in 
him. He is one of the three or four best pianists that 
we have in the country. Last evening (Sunday, the 
24th) we had the second performance of the Verdi 
Requiem by the Handel and Haydn Society, to an 
audience of nearly 3,000. The band was about fifty 
in number, and the chorus about 600. The first sym- 
phony concert of the Harvard Musical Association 
will come on December 5, the programme comprising 
Mendelssohn's ‘Paulus’ overture, the Haydn ‘Ox- 
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ford’ symphon y the Beethoven E flat concerto (Mr. 
Sherwood), and other things. Wagner's ‘Siegfried- 
Idyl’ will probably be done in the second concert, 
and the Brahms symphony in D later. The ‘ Cecilia’ 
society, a mixed chorus of about 125, under Mr. 
Lang’s direction, give Rheinberger’s Toggenburg for 
the first time here to-night. Wilhelmj was here the 
last week of October, and Remenji the week of 
November 17 to 23, Each had great success, but 
the support of Wilhelmj (who returns for some con- 
certs here next week) was bad. Mr. Franz Rum- 
mel was here the middle of October, and made a 
deep impression as being a sound pianist of the best 
sort.” 
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